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SHAMUS  O'BRIEN 

Or,  THE  BOLD  BOY  OF  GLINGALL 


By  ALLYN  DRAPER 


CHAPTER  I.— Shamus. 

‘‘Here,  you  young  rascal,"  and  hold  this  horse 
for  me!” 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  wiry  man,  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  just  dismounted  at  a 
small  hotel  in  a  town  Situated  on  the  Irish  coast. 
The  stranger  spoke  in  harsh  tones,  and  like  one 
accustomed  to  giving  words  of  command  on  the 
fiC'.I  of  battle,  although  he  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
sub,  of  brown  clothes.  A  strapping  lad  of  eigh¬ 
teen  was  the  person  thus  addressed,  and  he  was 
standing  in  the  yard  at  the  side  of  the  tavern. 
The  youth  started  on  hearing  the  rough  voice, 
and  then  advanced  to  seize  the  bridle  as  he  an¬ 
swered  in  droll  tones: 

“To  be  sure,  sir,  and  how  long  will  I  be  after 
holding  him  for  your  honor?” 

The  old  man  had  a  keen  pair  of  eyes,  and  he 
Lane  them  on  the  lad  as  he  gruffly  answered; 

“Until  I  come  out  again.  Where  have  I  met 
you  before?” 

“Falx,  I  couldn't  say,  sir,  if  it  wasn't  at  the 

races.” 

The  traveler  passed  into  the  hotel,  and  he  turn¬ 
ed  to  stare  at  the  ragged,  uncouth  lad  again  as 

he  muttered : 

“The  fellow’s  eyes  remind  me  of  that  young 
sco’  ndrel  away  in  France.” 

The  lad  cast  a  sly  glance  at  the  man  from 
un  ler  his  o' ark,  long  eyelashes  as  he  muttered: 

‘This  disguise  is  serving  me  well.  We’ll  have 
warm  work  around  here  soon,  or  he  would  not  be 
in  Ire’and.” 

The  regular  hostler  of  the  place  soon  appeared 
to  u.ke  the  horse  from  the  lad,  when  the  latter 
whispered: 

“Leave  the  horse  to  me,  Teddy,  as  I  want  to 
wru.ch  his  master.” 

T,  e  hostler,  who  wa3  a  fqxy-looking  little  old 
cu-treror  of  sixty,  winked  in  response,  as  he  an- 
fv-  r  red,  in  low  tone? : 

“To  be  sure,  Master  James.  Your  own  maie 
i  down  in  the  glen  all  safe,  and  fit  for  a  fifty- 

mde  race.” 

“  /  nd  did  you  fix  her  out  as  I  told  you,  you  old- 

rogue  ?” 

“May  I  never  die  on  me  bed  if  I  didn’t  make 
th*  ncateat  job  at  all  of  her.  Ye  won't  know  her 
barring  she  talks  out  to  ye,  young  mas- 

t  ‘Don’t  be  mastering  me  abcut  here,  you  old 

-L  .out  cab  me  Shamus.  In  with  you  now,  and 


don’t  forget  to  tell  the  boys  that  we  meet  on  Old 
Ga'timore  to-night.” 

The  old  hostler  winked  again,  and  then  re¬ 
treated  to  the  stable,  muttering: 

“That’s  the  boldest  lad  that  ever  bore  a  pike 
in  these  parts.  To  think  of  him  being  here  in 
town  among  all  the  soldiers,  and  such  a  big  re¬ 
ward  on  his  head.  But  sure  the  old  boy  wouldn’t 
know  him  when  he  wants  to  change  himself  at 
all.” 

The  traveler  soon  came  out  again,  and  he  cast 
another  sharp  glance  at  the  lad,  saying: 

•  I  suppose  you  belong  about  here.” 

‘  Not  exactly,  sir,  as  I  come  from  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  a  good  ways.” 

.  T  c  lad  blinked  his  eyes,  the  rims  of  which  ap- 
pe;  ed  to  be  very  sore,  and  the  keen-eyed  stran¬ 
ger  sprang  lightly  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  say¬ 
ing  . 

“I’ll  pay  you  doublo  when  we  meet  again,  you 
ugjy  young  rogue.” 

“As  close  and  as  cross  as  ever,”  muttered  the 
lad,  as  he  stared  at  the  rider.  “Well,  a  day  of 
reckoning  must  soon  come,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  let  him  know  me  just  yet.” 

The  stranger  rode  on,  and  the  lad  followed  him 
on  foot,  saying: 

“I’ll  bet  he’s  going  to  the  barracks  to  take 
command  of  the  English  forces.  But  why  should 
he  travel  in  such  plain  clothes?” 

'Hie  stranger  rode  on  until  he  reached  a  large 
military  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
when  he  halted  and  addressed  one  of  the  sen¬ 
tries  on  guard  there,  saying: 

“I  would  like  to  see  Colonel  Renforth.” 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  the  sol¬ 
dier  on  guard  scarcely  looked  up  at  the  plain 
form  on  horseback,  as  he  replied  in  gruff  tones: 

’I  don’t  know  whether  the  colonel  is  at  dinner 
or  not,  but  he  won’t  receive  you.” 

“Why  not,  if  I  should  come  on  business  for  the 
king,  soldier?”  inquired  the  stranger,  as  he 
sprang  from  his  horse. 

‘‘Hang  it  all,  that’s  what  all  the  rebel  dogs 
around  here  say  when  they  come  to  complain 
about  the  loss  of  a  cow  or  an  old  sheep.  Ride 
oj:  you  donkey,  or  you’ll  get  a  dose  you  won’t 
like.”  • 

The  stranger  scowled  at  the  soldier  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  said: 

‘I  warn  you,  soldier,  that  I  am  here  on  impor¬ 
tant  business,  and  I  must  see  your  officer  at 

once.” 

The  soldier  presented  his  gun  at  the  man  as  ho 
answered  in  most  surly  tones: 
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“Move  on  with  you,  you  ugly  old  fool,  or  I’ll 
give  you  a  dose.” 

The  lad  calling  himself  Shamus  was  drawing 
near  at  the  moment,  and  he  could  see.  the  tell 
stranger  striking  up  the  gun  with  his  riding 
whip,  and  closing  with  the  soldier  as  he  ciied. 

“Miserable  hound,  I’ll  soon  teach  you  better 

manners!”  . 

The  soldier’s  gun  was  wrested  from  him  on  the 
instant,  and  he  was  flung  to  the  ground  with 
great  force.  The  other  soldiers  were  rushing  on 
the  traveler,  when  he  held  up  his  whip  and  cried 
out  in  fierce  tones: 

“Halt  there,  you  dogs,  or  I  will  have  you  all 
shot  in  five  minutes.  Tell  Colonel  Renforth  that 
General  Gore  has  arrived.  Take  that  rascal  to 
the  guard-house,  and  I  will  have  him  flogged  for 
his  insolenc'e.” 

The  other  soldiers  drew  back  and  saluted  their 
commander  as  he  passed  into  the  barracks,  one 
of  them  muttering: 

“The  old  war-horse  stole  a  march  on  us  again.” 

The  uncouth  country  lad  approached  the  fallen 
soldier,  who  was  half  stunned  by  the  treatment 
he  had  received  from  the  general,  and  he  bent 
down  over  him  as  he  whispered: 

“Your  time  is  up  here,  Ned.  Away  with  you 
to  the  back  of  the  glen,  where  you  will  find  a 
mare,  and  don’t  leave  the  gun  after  you.” 

The  other  soldiers  were  still  staring  in  through 
the '  gate  after  their  general,  when  the  man  on 
the  ground  crawled  around  to  the  side  of  the 
barrack  wall  and  disappeared  with  his  gun.  Sha¬ 
mus  slipped  along  and  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
general's  horse,  as  the  well-trained  animal  was 
still  standing  in  front  of  the  gate.  A  lively  com¬ 
motion  was  then  heard  inside  the  barrack,  drums 
beat  “to  arms,”  officers  gave  sharp  orders,  and 
soldiers  hastened  to  form  into  line,  as  if  attacked 
by  an  enemy.  Then  out  to  the  gate  strode  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore,  followed  by  a  stout,  red-faced  officer, 
who  cried  aloud: 

“Where  is  the  insolent  puppy  who  dared  to  as¬ 
sault  the  general?” 

The  soldiers  stared  around  for  their  late  com¬ 
rade;  but  they  could  not  perceive  him,  and  one 
of  them  answered: 

“It  was  Davis,  colonel,  and  he  must  have  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  at  the  guardhouse.” 

“Then  have  him  dragged  forth,  and  I’ll  make 
a  fearful  example  of  the  insolent  rascal  at  once.” 

General  Gore’s  glance  was  soon  turned  on  the 
rough  lad  holding  the  horse,  and  he  walked  to¬ 
ward  him,  crying: 

“You  young  scamp,  did  I  call  on  you  to  hold 
my  horse  again?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,  but  I  was  passing  when 
you  had  the  row  with  the  soldier,  and  I  was  in 
dread  the  good  horse  would  be  off  if  I  didn’t,” 
answered  Shamus,  pulling  his  front  hair  in  sa¬ 
luting. 

“And  I  suppose  you’ll  be  expecting  the  double 
pay  I  spoke  of?” 

The  lad  reached  out  his  right  hand,  as  he  an¬ 
swered  :  * 

“Thank  ye  kindly,  yer  honor.” 

General  Gore  drew  back  from  the  extended 
hand,  and  raised  his  whip  to  strike  at  it  as  he 
cried: 

“Take  that  as  your  pay,  you  puppy!” 

The  whip  did  not  touch  the  lad’s 'hand,  as  he 


drew  it  back  suddenly  and  retreated  a  few  step; 
saying: 

“That’s  quare  pay  intirely,  yer  honor.  Thun- 1 
der,  but  I  was  in  dread  the  good  horse  would 
make  away.” 

While  stepping  back  to  avoid  the  whip,  Shamus » 
stuck  a  needle  into  the  side  of  the  general’s  steed,  * 
and  the  spirited  animal  darted  along  the  road  as 
if  starting  on  a  race  for  a  fortune.  The  rough 
lad  was  the  first  to  run  after  the  animal,  while 
lie  yelled: 

“Tare  an’  ages,  he  won’t  stop  till  he  gets  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  Will  ye  pay  me  fair  if 
I  bring  him  back,  yer  honor?” 

General  Gore  ran  after  the  horse  and  the  lad 
as  he  cried: 

“You  infernal  young  scoundrel,  that  was  a 
trick  of  yours,  as  my  horse  never  ran  away  be¬ 
fore.  Halt,  Roge^!” 

The  horse  heeded  his  master’s  well-known 
voice,  as  he  had  often  obeyed  it  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  he  drew  up  on  the  road,  turning  his 
head  backward.  Shamus  was  some  twenty  yards 
ahead  of  the  old  general  in  the  chase,  while  sev¬ 
eral  mounted  dragoons  and  foot  soldiers  hastened 
out  of  tlie  barracks  to  catch  the  animal.  When 
the  rough  lad  drew  near  the  horse  he  made  a 
bound  and  landed  on  the  animal’s  back,  as  he 
cried :  v- 

“I’U  take  the  horse  for  the  double  pay,  yer 
honor,  and  don't  offer  blows  for  silver  bits  here¬ 
after.” 

Shamus  used  the  needle  again,  and  away  dart¬ 
ed  the  war-horse.  General  Gore  sent  forth  a 
yell  of  rage,  and  cried  out  to  the  passing  dra¬ 
goons: 

“Hunt  down  the  young  thief,  and  drag  him 
back  here  for  punishment,  but  spare  my  good 
horse.  Don’t  fire  on  them.” 

The  dragoons  rode  on  at  full  speed,  the  wild 
lad  shouting  back: 

“Here’s  for  a  race  up  to  high  Galtimore,  and 
the  mischief  take  the  hindmost!” 

Colonel  Renforth  ran  along,  puffing  and  blow¬ 
ing,  as  he  cried: 

“General  Gore,  that  must  be  the  young  dare¬ 
devil  known  as  Shamus  O’Brien.” 

“What!  The  young  rebel  for  whose  head  the 
king  has  offered  a  thousand  pounds  reward?” 

“I  believe  that  is  the  scoundrel,  general,  as  it’s 
just  like  one  of  his  bold  tricks.  He  is  into  the 
glen  now,  and  your  steed  bears  him  well.” 

“The  infernal  scoundrel!  My  good  steed  can 
outstrip  any  horse  in  this  accursed  country,  and 
he  cost  me  two  hundred  pounds.  I’ll  have  that 
young  rascal  caught  and  flogged  to  death.” 

“There  he  rides  out  of  the  glen  now,  and  with 
another  horseman!”  cried  the  colonel.  “See! 
They  are  changing  horses  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
As  sure  as  death,  that  is  Shamus  O'Brien  and  his 
famous  gray  mare.” 

“I  will  catch  the  young  villain  before  morn¬ 
ing!”  yelled  the  furious  general,  “if  I  have  to 
send  the  whole  army  out  after  him.” 

The  two  horsemen  were  then  riding  up  the 
mountain,  and  the  dragoons  kept  on  after  them 
for  some  distance  until  they  all  disappeared  in 
the  dim  twilight.  General  Gore  and  Colonel  Ren- 
forth  walked  back  to  the  barracks,  when  they 
heard  that  .  the  insulting  soldier  had  deserted 
Strong  parties  of  horsemen  were  at  once  sent  ou*. 
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to  scour  the  mountain,  and  to  arrest  every  man 
and  lad  abroad  after  nine  o  clock.  General  Gore 
tiien  made  some  inquiries  about  the  daring  young 
rebel  when  Colonel  Renforth  answeied  to  this 
cli  cot  * 

The  young  rebel  leader  was  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  tne  town  of  Glingall,  where  the  bar¬ 
racks  were  situated,  and  he  was  beloved  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  all  his  old  neighbors.  He  had  about 
two  hundred  horsemen  under  him  at  times,  and 
it  was  believed  that  their  stronghold  was  up  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Galtimore  Mountains.  Shamus 
O’Brien  let  his  men  out  at  night  to  make  raids  on 
the  English  soldiers,  and  to  attack  towns,  vil¬ 
lages  and  barracks  occupied  by  them.  The  young 
rebel  leader  did  a  good  deal  of  his  own  spying, 
and  scouting  in  various  disguises,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  fleet  gray  mare,  which  was  said 
to  be  invincible  in  a  short  or  a  long  race.  The 
mare  appeared  in  the  enemy’s  camps  in  various 
disguises  also. 

“To  sum  up  about  the  young  rebel,  general,” 
said  Colonel  Renforth,  “he  is  the  most  daring  and 
able  rascal  among  the  Irish  insurgents.  He  has 
slain  at  least  a  dozen  of  my  dragoons  in  single 
combat,  and  he  killed  four  foot  soldiers  who  tried 
to  arrest  him  at  the  tavern  only  last  week.” 

The  stern  general  smiled  in  a  derisive  manner, 
and  responded: 

“I  will  sopn  catch  and  tame  the  young  rebel 
cub!” 


CHAPTER  II.— Norah. 

General  Gore  was  an  English  veteran,  who  had 
served  his  country  well  against  the  French  and 
the  Americans.  He  had  a  large  estate  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glingall,  which  had 
been  taken  from  an  Irish  nobleman  during  a 
previous  rebellion.  The  English  general  was 
serving  in  India  when  he  heard  of  a  fresh  rebel¬ 
lion  breaking  out  in  Ireland,  and  he  became  anx- 
ous  about  his  fine  estate,  as  he  loved  land  and 
gold  very  dearly.  He  then  requested  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  disturbed  country,  and  he  Was 
sent  to  command  a  division  of  the  English  army 
in  one  of  the  most  rebellious  counties.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Ireland  with  a  single  male  servant  to¬ 
gether  with  a  groom  to  take  charge  of  his  favo¬ 
rite  steed,  General  Gore  paid  a  private  visit  to 
his  magnificent  estate,  on  which  stood  a  fine  old 
building  formerly  known  as  Castle  Dillon.  That 
old  castle  was  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Glingall.  On  arriving  at  the  castle,  great  was 
the  old  general’s  rage  on  finding  that  alldiis  cat- 
tie  had  been  driven  off  by  the  Irish  rebels  on 
the  previous  night,  and  that  a  strong  party  of 
English  soldiers  stationed  there  had  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat. 

It  was  then  that  he  first  heard  of  the  young 
Irish  leader  known  as  Shamus  O’Brien,  for  whose 
head  the  English  government  had  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Shamus  O’Brien 
led  the  rebels  who  attacked  General  Gore’s  es¬ 
tate.  The  old  general  then  rode  on  to  Glingall  to 
assume  his  command.  Then  followed  the  open 
robbery  of  his  fine  steed  by  the  daring  rebel. 
Gen  eral  Gore  v/as  not  a  passionate  man,  as  he 
had  fair  control  of  his  temper  on  most  trying 
occasions,  but  he  roared  like  a  tyrant  that  night 
when  some  of  the  troop.s  sent  out  bore  back  tid¬ 


ings  of  fresh  disasters.  Several  of  the  strong 
parties  had  been  attacked  on  the  wild  mountain 
by  the  Irish  rebel's  and  cut  to  pieces.  One  Eng¬ 
lish  prisoner  taken  was  sent  back  to  Glingall  with 
the  following  message  to  the  enraged  general: 

“The  boys  of  the  mountain  defy  you,  General 
Gore.  You  may  hold  the  stronghold  of  Glingall 
against  us,  but  you  cannot  hold  Castle  Dillon, 
you  old  robber. — Shamus  O’Brien.” 

Fifty  fresh  dragoons  had  been  sent  to  the 
castle  that  day,  and  one  hundred  more  were  dis-* 
patched  to  the  estate  when  General  Gore  read  the 
message,  while  he  cried: 

“I  will  lay  a  trap  there  for  the  young  Irish 
fox  and  then  to  lash  him  to  death,  or  to  torture 
him,  as  we  did  the  natives  of  India.” 

On  the  following  day  General  Gore  rode  out 
to  the  castle  disguised  as  an  old  farmer,  when  he 
so  disposed  of  his  troops  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  place  was  only  guarded  by  about  thirty 
soldiers.  Before  leaving  England  he  had  s^t 
word  to  his  wife  and  daughter  in  London  to  join 
him  in  Ireland  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  ex¬ 
pected  them  at  the  castle  every  hour.  The  ladies 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  the  general’s  nephew, 
Captain  Rudolph  Gore,  of  the  English  army,  who 
was  to  serve  on  his  uncle’s  staff  in  Ireland.  The 
old  general  knew  that  the  ladies  would  have  an 
escort  of  dragoons  from  the  next  city,  yet  he  felt 
uneasy  about  them  on  account  of  the  Irish  rebels. 

About  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  dis¬ 
guised  general  rode  forth  from  the  castle  on  an 
old  hack,  and  took  the  road  leading  toward  the 
city  and  away  from  Glingall.  He  had  sent  orders 
to  the  barracks,  so  that  another  strong  body  of 
dragoons  would  be  on  the  road  after  him.  just 
before  entering  a  village,  where  he  proposed  to 
aw^ait  the  ladies  and  the  dragoons  from  Glingall, 
General  Gore  met  an  old  countrywoman  riding 
on  an  old  black  mare.  They  came  together  at  a 
crossroad  leading  down  from  the  mountain.  The 
disguised  aristocrat  was  pushing  on  ahead  of  the 
old  woman,  when  she  urged  the  old  mare  on  to  a 
trot,  crying: 

“I’ll  wager  ye  two  punches  I’ll  bate  ye  to  the 
tavern.” 

General  Gore  had  sense  enough  not  to  betray 
himself  by  putting  on  airs,  and  he  put  on  the 
broque  instead,  as  he  replied: 

“I’ll  not  take  the  bet,  good  woman,  as  my  horse 
is  a  poor  one.” 

“And  so  is  mine,  sure,  and  she’s  over  twenty 
years  old,  if  she’s  a  day,”  retorted  the  old  woman. 

“But  maybe  I  haven’t  money  enough  to  pay  the 
treat,  good  woman.” 

#  “Bad  cess  to  the  odds,  me  man,  if  ye  are  the 
right  sort,  as  I’ll  treat  ye,  win  or  lose.” 

“I  am  the  right  sort,  good  woman,  as  I  have 
two  lads  out  on  the  hills  over  Limerick,  where  I 
come  from.” 

“Then  I’ll  make  free  to  tell  ye,  me  man,  that 
my  son  is  one  Shamus  O’Brien,  who  is  known  as 
the  bold  boy  of  Glingall,  and  me  name  is  Norah  !rt 

“The  young  rebel’s  mother!”  General  Gort 
mentally  exclaimed.  “On  my  honor,  but  I  must 
humor  and  secure  her  when  the  troops  rid* 
along.” 

Then  speaking  aloud,  he  said: 

“  ’Tis  proud  you  ought  to  be  of  yon?  son,  23'"* 
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rah  O’Brien,  as  I  heard  at  Glingall  how  he 
served  General  Gore  last  night.” 

‘•Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  old  woman,  “i  saw 
the  line  horse  he  took  from  the  ould  robber,  but 
he’ll  take  more  than  that  from  him  before  long.” 

“You  mean  his  life,  Norah?” 

“Shamus  may  do  that  same,  lighting  fairly,  but 
he’s  up  to  something  else  before  the  death  of  the 
old  robber.” 

“Could  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  in  confidence, 
Norah  O’Brien?” 

“Faith,  I  can,  as  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the 
right  kind.  My  brave  boy  means  to  make  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore’s  daughter  his  wife,  as  he  took  a  great 
liking  to  her  when  she  was  at  the  castle  a  couple 
of  years  ago.” 

An  ugly  exclamation  was  about  to  burst  from 
the  disguised  general,  but  he  curbed  himself,  and 
responded: 

“That  will  be  hard  to  do,  Norah,  even  for  the 
brave  Shamus  O’Brien.” 

“Nothing  is  too  bold  or  too  daring  for  my 
darling  boy.  If  you  stay  long  about  here  you 
may  hear  -of  some  fun  in  the  morning,  g-ood  man. 
Here  we  are  at  the  tavern,  and  I  invite  ye  to 
drink  with  me  to  the  success  of  the  good  cause.” 

The  disguised  general  accepted  the  invitation, 
while  he  said  to  himself: 

“I  will  hang  this  old  hag  after  she  sees  her 
son  flogged  to  death.” 

General  Gore  had  spent  several  years  in  Ire¬ 
land  at  different  times,  and  he  could  pass  very 
well  as  a  native.  Being  resolved  on  making,  the 
young  rebel’s  mother  a  prisoner,  the  disguised 
man  made  himself  agreeable  in  the  tavern,  and 
he  drew  important  information  from  the  woman 
who  was  so  proud  of  her  son.  The  tavern  keeper 
appeared  to  be  familiar  with  the  old  woman,  as 
he  addressed  her  as  Norah,  while  they  winked  at 
each  other  now  and  again.  General  Gore  drank 
in  moderation,  while  he  waited  impatiently  for 
the  arrival  of  the  ladies  or  the  dragoons  from 
Glingall.  A  carriage,  escorted  by  about  twenty 
dragoons,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  tavern  at 
length,  and  two  ladies  were  led  Into  the  parlor 
by  a  handsome  young  officer.  The  strong  escort 
from  the  town  arrived  soon  after,  and  General 
Gore  felt  that  he  could  then  defy  all  the  rebels  in 
the  neighboring  mountains,  while  taking  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  the  castle.  Norah  O’Brien  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  little  uneasy  when  the  second 
party  of  dragoons  entered  the  tavern,  and  she 
made  several  sly  motions  to  the  landlord  before 
she  arose  from  the  table  and  said  to  her  new 
friend: 

“I  must  be  going  now,  good  man,  and  safe 
journey  to  yourself.” 

Several  of  the  dragoons  were  then  drinking  at 
the  other  tables  in  the  taproom.  General  Gore 
arose  also,  and  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  old 
woman’s  shoulder,  as  he  cried  out,  in  fierce  tones: 

“You  venomous  old  rebel,  I  am  General  Gore, 
and  you  are  my  prisoner.  Seize  this  old  hag, 
men,  and  guard  her  well.” 

The  old  woman  stared  at  her  late  boon  com¬ 
panion  as  if  terror-stricken,  while  she  gasped 
forth: 

“Sure,  you’re  only  joking,  good  man.” 

Two  of  the  dragoons  seized  the  old  creature, 
and  General  Gore  flung  back  the  rough  overcoat 
and  displayed  his  uniform  beneath  it  as  he  re¬ 
torted  : 


“You’ll  find  it  a  dear  joke  for  you,  Mrs.  Norah 
O’Brien,  mother  of  the  young  Irish  rebel.  Ami 
so  your  son  proposed  to  capture  my  daughter  and 
forte  her  to  be  his  wife.  Let  us  now  see  if  he 
can  rescue  his  old  hag  of  a  mother  from  the 
gallows.” 

“Father  dear!”  cried  a  sweet  voice,  as  a  fair 
young  girl  of  seventeen  ran  in  from  the  parlor 
to  embrace  her  father.  “Who  is  it  that  proposes 
to  capture  me  and  to  force  me  to  become  his 
bride  ?” 

“One  Shamus  O’Brien,  who  is  known  in  these 
arts  as  the  bold  boy  of  Glingall,  young  lady,” 
oldly  answered  old  Norah,  “and,  by  my  faith, 
you’li  make  a  purty  bride  for  me  darling  son.” 

The  young  girl  stared  at  the  rough  old  woman, 
while  her  father  cried: 

“Out  with  the  old  hag,  and  guard  her  well  on 
the  road.  Put  her  on  her  old  horse  and  keep  her 
near  the  carriage.” 

The  old  woman  was  dragged  out  of  the  tavern, 
as  she  retorted: 

“To  the  mischief  I  pitch  you,  ye  old  robber; 
and  I’ll  wager  my  life  here,  Shamus  O’Brien  will 
soon  get  me  out  of  your  clutches,  or  take  your 
daughter  instead.” 

General  Gore  drew  his  daughter  into  the  par¬ 
lor,  where  he  told  the  ladies  and  his  nephew 
about  his  adventures  with  the  mother  of  the 
famous  young  Irish  rebel.  After  partaking  of 
some  refreshments,  the  ladies  entered  the  car¬ 
riage  again,  and  it  moved  away  toward  Castle 
Dillon  under  an  escort  of  seventy  dragoons.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore  rode  on  one  side  of  the  carriage  on  a 
fresh  steed,  and  his  dashing  young  nephew  on 
the  other.  Old  Norah  rode  a  little  ahead  of  the 
carriage  on  her  black  mare,  with  a  dragoon  on 
each  side  of  her.  Half  of  the  escort  kept  on 
ahead  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  others  approached 
the  crossroad  leading  toward  the  mountain. 
The  old  woman  kept  humming  Irish  airs  up  to 
that  point,  when  she  suddenly  raised  her  voice 
to  a  loud  pitch,  and  sang  forth  in  shrill  tones: 

“Old  Ireland  will  bo  free, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

Old  Ireland  will  be  free, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

Old  Ireland  will  be  free, 

From  the  center  to  the  sea, 

Then  hurrah  for  liberty, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 

“Gag  that  old  rebel  hag!”  yelled  General  Gore, 
“or  knock  her  teeth  down  her  throat  with  your 
fists.” 

One  nf  the  dragoons  guarding  Norah  raised  bis 
hand  to  put  the  last  order  in  force,  when  the 
woman  drew  a  short,  heavy  stick  from  under  her 
cloak  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head  that  sent 
him  reeling  from  the  saddle.  She  then  turned 
suddenly  on  the  other  dragoon  and  gave  him  one 
also,  as  she  sang  out,  in  her  shrill  tones: 

“Death  to  the  English  foe, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


CHAPTER  III.— Molly  Bawn. 

The  old  black  mare  cocked  her  ears  on  hearing 
the  old  woman’s  voice  raised  in  song,  and  shl 
was  as  frisky  as  a  young  colt  a  moment  after 
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Xorah  knocked  the  dragoons  from  their  saddles. 
General  Gore  gave  a  cry  of  rage  as  he  saw  his 
troopers  going  down,  and  he  drew  his  sword  as 
he  urged  his  steed  forward  to  attack  the  old 

woman,  yelling:  ,  ,  ,  ,.  ,  . 

"Strike  down  the  old  hag,  but  don  t  slay  her!” 

The  black  mare  wheeled  suddenly  around  to 
face  the  general's  steed,  the  old  woman  crying: 

"Here  Joes  for  a  crack  at  you,  ye  old  robber.” 

General  Gore  raised  his  sword  to  ward  off  the 
blow,  but  his  guard  was  dashed  aside,  and  the 
stick  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  causing 
him  to  reel  in  the  saddle.  Before  the  old  vet¬ 
eran  could  raise  his  weapon  again,  he  caught  an¬ 
other  blow  between  the  eyes  that  sent  him  from 
the  saddle,  the  old  woman  crying  aloud: 


“Thus  we  strike  the  English  foe, 

.  Says  the  Shan  Van  Voclit.” 

Cries  of  alarm  burst  from  the  ladies  in  the 
carriage  as  they  saw  General  Gore  falling  from 
his  horse,  and  Captain  Gore  made  a  dash  at  the 
bold  old  creature,  as  he  cried  out: 

“Halt  there  in  front  and  rear,  and  secure  this 
old,  mad  woman.” 

The  old  black  mare  made  a  sudden  spring  to 
the  right  and  gained  the  crossroad  leading  up 
the  mountains,  the  old  woman  crying: 

“Now  out  at  the  English  foe, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 

The  dragoons  had  just  halted  in  front  and  rear 
of  the  carriage,  when  down  the  mountain  road 
dashed  about  twenty-five  horsemen,  and  oubfrom 
over  the  high  ditches  along  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare  sprang  fully  fifty  rebels  on  foot,  all  yell¬ 
ing: 


“And  we’ll  at  the  English  foe, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


Captain  Rudolph  Gore  had  spurred  his  horse 
up  the  side  road  after  the  old  woman,  followed 
bv  several  of  the  dragoons,  when  the  attack  be-1 
low  was  commenced,  and  the  young  officer  could 
then  perceive  the  mounted  Irish  dashing  down  at 
them.  Wheeling  his  horse,  he  cried:  ) 

“Back  to  defend  the  ladies.  Form  around  the 
carriage,  and  look  to  the  general. 

The  stout  old  general  was  mounted  again,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  young  officer  rode  back  to  the 
carriage,  and  he  was  crying: 

“Forward,  dragoons,  and  cut  your  way  through 
the  Irish  dogs!  Bugler,  sound  the  charge,  and  on 
out  of  this  trap.” 

The  carriage  was  then  drawn  up  at  the  cross¬ 
road.',  and  the  struggle  was  raging  in  front  and 
rear.  Then  down  toward  the  carriage  burst  the 
Irish  horsemen,  the  old  woman  riding  in  front, 
as  she  sang  forth: 

“We’ll  strike  them  in  the  center, 

Say3  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 

The  old  creature  was  then  sitting  astride  of 
the  black  mare,  with  a  bright  sword  in  her  right 
land  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  while  her  follow- 
were  armed  in  a  similar  manner.  About  a 


dozen  of  the  dragoons  had  formed  around  the 
carriage  with  the  old  general  and  his  young 
nephew,  when  the  mounted  Irish  burst  on  them, 
old  Norah  crying: 

“Don’t  hurt  the  young  lady,  as  she  is  to  be 
my  son’s  wife.” 

A  wild  burst  of  laughter  arose  from  the  Irish 
as  they  closed  on  the  dragoons,  some  of  them 
yelling: 

“Hurra  for  brave  Shamus  O’Brien  and  his  bon- 
nie  wife.” 

General  Gore  pushed  forward  to  meet  Norah  as 
he  yelled: 

“You  foxy  young  scoundrel,  you  are  Shamus 
O’Brien  yourself,  and  I  will  take  you  at  last  to 
your  death.” 

The  swords  of  the  leaders  clashed  together  as 
the  disguised  youth  replied: 

“Right  you  are,  General  Gore,  and  this  is  my 
good  mare,  Molly  Bawn.  I  told  you  I  would  cap¬ 
ture  your  fair  daughter,  and  I  will  keep  my 
word.” 

“And  I  said  that  I  would  have  you  lashed  to 
death,  you  insolent  puppy,  and  I  will  keep  my 
word.” 

The  struggle  was  then  raging  along  the  road 
in  a  fearful  manner.  Down  poured  the  rain,  the 
combatants  swore  and  yelled,  and  the  war  steeds 
groaned  and  neighed  to  the  chorus  of  pistol  and 
sword.  The  terrified  ladies  in  the  carriage  cried 
out  in  terror  to  add  to  the  commotion,  while  high 
above  the  din  of  battle  could  be  heard  the  clear 
voice  of  the  young  Irish  leader,  as  he  cried: 

“Don’t  spare  the  dragoons,  my  brave  boys,  but 
don’t  touch  the  ladies  on  your  lives.” 

The  skirmish  waxed  hot  on  both  sides;  but  it 
ended  in  the  dragoons  being  either  slain  or  cap¬ 
tured.  Then  Shamus  proceeded  to  the  carriage 
and  asked  the  General’s  daughter  if  she  would  ac¬ 
company  him  to  his  stronghold,  and  the  colonel 
and  his  wife  were  astonished  to  see  the  daughter 
step  out  rather  willingly  and  mount^a  horse  be¬ 
side  Shamus.  Then,  ordering  his  men  to  retire, 
Shamus  and  the  colonel’s  daughter  rode  away, 
followed  by  the  curses  and  threats  of  the  general. 

Shamus  conducted  the  fair  girl  to  his  strong¬ 
hold  arid  then  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Alice  said 
she  would,  and  consented  to  be  wed  at  once,  as  if 
she  was  rescued  by  her  father  she  would  be  forced 
to  marry  her  Cousin  Rudolph,  whom  she  hated. 
So  after  changing  his  costume  a  priest  was  called 
and,  surrounded  by  his  followers  they  were  made 
man  and  wife. 

Word  was  brought  to  Shamus  that  there  were 
very  few  troops  at  the  English  barracks  in  town ; 
and  Shamus  determined  to  attack  it  and  secure 
arms  for  Ireland.  So  they  descended  on  the  bar¬ 
racks  the  same  night.  Great  was  battle  that  was 
fought. 


CHAPTER  IV. — A  Victory  Dearly  Won. 

General  Gore  was  an  angry  man  that  night, 
but  his  rage  had  the  effect  of  making  him  very 
dangerous  to  those  who  had  defeated  him.  The 
old  veteran  was  proud  of  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  and  he  had  reason  to  be.  He  had  fought 
against  the  French  and  the  Americans  in  other 
days,  and  he  was  never  before  taken  prisoner. 
To  be  sure,  he  did  not  gain  any  great  victories 
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in  America,  but  he  was  never  disgraced  for  such 
a  defeat  as  he  had  suffered  that  night  at  the 
hands  of  the  despised  Irish  rebels.  And  then  ms 
fair  daughter  was  whipped  away,  under  his  very 
eyes,  by  the  saucy  young  rebel  chief,  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  her  his  willing  bride. 

“Oh,  how  I  will  cut  the  young  villain  to  pieces 
with  the  lash!”  he  muttered  over  and  over  again, 
as  he  rode  forth  that  night  at  the  head  of  over 
two  hundred  dragoons.  . 

Captain  Rudolph  Gore  rode  with  his  uncle,  and 
the  young  officer  was  even  more  embittered 
against  Shamus  O’Brien.  He  would  hate  the 
young  rebel  with  a  deadlier  hate  if  he  only  knew 
that  Alice  Gore  was  a  willing  bride,  and  that  her 
young  husband  was  an  old  enemy.  General  Gore 
pushed  on  to  the  mountain  road,  where  he  had 
met  with  defeat,  and  he  then  faced  up.  By  that 
time  the  old  veteran  felt  assured  all  the  passes 
would  be  guarded,  and  that  other  horsemen  would 
be  scouring  the  mountain  in  search  of  the  young 
rebel  and  his  girl  prisoner.  General  Gore  knew 
that  the  rebels  were  wont  to  disperse  after  a 
bold  movement,  and  he  hoped  to  seize  some  of 
the  stragglers  and  force  them  to  betray  their 
fellows.  But  he  gained  the  mountain  top  and 
pushed  along  for  some  distance  without  encoun¬ 
tering  a  human  being.  One  of  his  scouts  discov¬ 
ered  the  ravine,  and  the  general  rode  into  it  with 
his  men  when  they  perceived  several  traces  of 
the  wedding  feast  that  followed  after  the  nupti¬ 
als. 

“Rudolph,”  he  said,  “I  fear  that  we  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  in  capturing  this  young  rascal  unless  we 
catch  him  in  a  trap.  We  must  bribe  some  of  his 
followers.” 

“I  would  give  half  my  fortune,  general,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  young  officer,  “if  we  could  only  hang 
the  scoundrel.” 

“We  will  see.  It  is  useless  to  seek  him  further 
to-night,  and  we  will  now  march  back.” 

And  the  dragoons  faced  down  the  hill  again  to 
return  to  the  barracks,  still  leaving  the  paths  to 
the  mountain  well  guarded.  The  other  dragoons 
were  still  scouring  the  mountain,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  keep  up  the  hunt  until  called  back. 

Shamus  O’Brien  and  his  men  took  the  barracks 
after  a  short  but  lively  struggle,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers  therein  were  all  slain  or  taken  pris¬ 
oners,  with  one  exception.  A  young  ensign  es¬ 
caped  by  springing  from  one  of  the  windows,-  and 
he  darted  away  in  the  darkness  to  seek  those  out 
on  the  mountain.  Having  conquered  those  in  the 
barracks,  Shamus  posted  some  of  his  men  along 
the  roads,  while  the  others  were  engaged  in 
bearing  the  surplus  arms  to  the  wood  across  the 
river.  The  bold  rebels  made  a  good  haul  that 
night.  The  young  leader  proposed  to  blow  up 
the  barracks  at  first,  but  he  soon  changed  his 
mind. 

“When  we’re  strong  enough  to  take  the  town 
again  and  hold  it,”  he  argued,  “we  can  use  the 
building  as  well  as  the  English.” 

Although  the  rebels  worked  with  a  will  and  a 
half,  daylight  broke  on  them  before  they  had 
removed  all  the  stores  and  arms.  One  of  those 
on  outpost  duty  then  rushed  back  to  Shamus, 
crying: 

“There’s  a  big  lot  of  dragoons  coming  along 
the  upper  road  toward  us,  captain.” 

Shamus  then  gave  the  order  to  retreat  along 


the  lane  to  the  river,  and  his  followers  com¬ 
menced  the  movement  in  all  haste,  each  of  them 
bearing  away  as  many  guns  as  they  could  carry. 
The  young  captain  was  the  last  to  retire.  Be¬ 
fore  Shamus  left  the  barracks,  General  Gore  and 
the  dragoons  were  thundering  into  the  town,  and 
all  the  people  were  aroused  as  well.  While  near¬ 
ly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  rebels  at 
h^art,  several  of  the  English  residents  were  on 
the  other  side.  One  of  the  latter  had  noticed 
the  rebels  retreating  through  the  lane  to  the 
ford,  and  he  hastened  out  on  the  front  street  to 
inform  General  Gore  about  their  route. 

Sending  about  half  of  his  force  on  to  the  bar¬ 
rack,  the  English  general  wheeled  the  others  into 
a  side  street  and  made  for  the  ford.  About 
twentv  of  the  Irish  were  then  in  the  narrow  lane, 
and  as  many  more  were  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  ford  with  their  plunder.  Those  at  the  end  of 
the  lane  heard  the  dragoons  galloping  down  on 
them,  and  they  called  out  to  those  behind  to 
hasten  on.  Shamus  was  still  in  the  rear,  and  he 
yelled  to  those  ahead  to  drop  all  but  one  of  the 
guns  each,  and  to  press  on.  Then  down  to  the 
ford  dashed  the  dragoons,  to  send  a  volley  from 
their  pistols  at  those  in  the  ford,  while  General 
Gore  led  about  twenty-five  of  his  men  against 
those  still  in  the  lane.  Shamus  O’Brien  had  not 
more  than  twenty  men  with  him,  but  he  met  the 
attack  with  great  courage,  crying  out: 

“Give  them  one  volley,  boys,  and  then  over  the 
wall  to  the  river  with  you.” 

The  rebels  fired  one  volley  as  ordered,  and 
several  of  the  dragoons  fell  in  the  narrow  lane. 

“Charge  on  the  rascals!”  cried  General  Gore,  as 
he  spurred  his  steed  over  a  fallen  dragoon,  “and 
use  your  pistols  as  you  ride.” 

The  active  rebels  soon  cleared  the  high  stone 
wall,  and  Shamus  O’Brien  was  the  last  of  them 
in  the  lane,  as  he  waited  to  see  the  others  safely 
over.  The  gallant  fellow  then  made  a  bound, 
and  he  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  General 
Gore  aimed  a  pistol  at  him  and  fired,  crying: 

“I’ll  bring  down  one  of  the  rascals!” 

The  young  rebel  clapped  his  hand  to  the  side 
of  his  head  and  fell  back  into  the  lane,  crying: 

“Away  with  you,  lads,  and  don’t  mind  me.” 

“Seize  that  rascal!”  cried  General  Gore,  “but 
spare  him  for  the  present.” 

Shamus  appeared  to  be  senseless  when  three 
of  the  dragoons  seized  him,  one  of  them  crying: 

“This  is  Shamus  O’Brien,  the  leader  of  the 
rebels,  general.” 

A  yell  of  delight  burst  from  the  English  gen¬ 
eral  at  the  announcement,  and  he  sprang  from 
his  horse  to  gaze  at  the  insensible  prisoner.  Sha¬ 
mus  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  up  at  his  old  foe 
with  a  defiant  smile.  General  Gore  glared  down 
at  the  young  face  before  him,  and  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  burst  from  his  lips. 

“That  youth  is  not  Shamus  O’Brien,”  he  cried, 
as  he  turned  to  the  soldier  who  had  made  the 

statement. 

“I  am  Shamus  O’Brien,  General  Gore,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  prisoner,  with  another  defiant  smile. 

General  Gore  muttered  something  between  his 
teeth  ere  he  thundered  forth: 

“Whoever  you  are,  you  will  die  to-morrow 
morning;  but  I  cannot  yet  believe  that  you  are 
the  leader  of  the  rebels,  young  sir.” 
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“I  say  that  I  am  Shamus  O’Brien,”  replied  the 
prisoner,  “and  I  defy  you  still.” 

“Away  to  the  jail  with  the  rascal!”  cried  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore,  “and  he  will  be  tried  to-day.  Rascal, 
I  will  cut  you  to  pieces  if  you  do  not  tell  me 
where  to  find  my  daughter!” 

“Your  daughter  is  safe  with  my  friends,  and 
you  will  not  find  her.  I  will  be  with  her  on  the 
mountain  to-night.” 

The  prisoner  was  dragged  away  to  the  jail, 
and  General  Gore  hastened  to  pursue  the  rebels. 
The  active  fellows  escaped  through  the  foot  of 
the  wood  with  very  little  loss,  however,  and  the 
arms  were  placed  in  safe  hiding-places.  Another 
victory  had  been  gained,  but  Shamus  O’Brien, 
the  bold  boy  of  Glingall,  was  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  a  victory  dearly  won. 


CHAPTER  V. — The  Bold  Boy  in  Prison. 

“Shamus  O’Brien  in  prison!” 

“The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall  to  be  tried  for  his 
life  to-day!” 

“And  the  English  swear  they’ll  hang  him  in 
the  morning.” 

Such  were  some  of  the  exclamations  heard  in 
the  town  of  Glingall  on  the  morning  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  barracks.  Away  up  in  the  mountains 
the  brave  lad’s  devoted  followers  were  planning 
for  his  rescue,  and  his  young  bride  was  weeping 
bitterly.  The  English  were  rejoicing  over  the 
capture  of  the  famous  young  rebel;  and  General 
Gore  was  making  all  necesary  preparations  to 
defend  the  jail  against  an  attack  by  his  follow¬ 
ers.  All  the  outposts  and  the  scouting  parties 
were  called  in,  the  dragoons  paraded  through  the 
streets  near  the  jail  all  day,  and  cannon  were 
planted  to  sweep  all  the  thoroughfares  around 
the  gloomy  building  where  the  brave  boy  was 
loaded  with  irons  in  a  dark  cell, 

’  But  chains  and  darkness  could  not  daunt  the 
proud  spirit  of  that  fearless  young  rebel.  The 
wound  he  had  received  did  not  trouble  him  much, 
and  he  was  not  five  minutes  in  the  cell  when  he 
was  sound  asleep  on  the  solid  flags,  dreaming, 
percR&nce,  of  his  fair  young  bride  up  on  the 
mountain.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Shamus  awoke, 
when  he  received  a  piece  of  brown  bread  and  a 
jug  of  water  through  the  grating  of  the  iron 
door.  The  lad  ate  and  drank  with  a  relish,  and 
then  his  clear,  mellow  voice  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  prison,  as  he  thrilled  forth  some 
soul-stirring,  patriotic  song,  the  singing  of  which 
alone  would  condemn  him  to  death  when  heard  \ 
by  English  ears.  About  two  o’clock  the  prisoner 
was  led  forth  from  the  cell,  with  his  arms  tied 
behind  him,  and  a  sergeant’s  guard  to  guide  him 
before  the  military  tribunal  over  which  General 
Gore  presided.  After  the  terrible  charges  of 
robbery,  murder,  and  treason  were  read  against 
him,  and  sworn  to  by  the  English  soldiers,  Sha- 
rru  wa-  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  his 
o wn  defense. 

“Not  a  word,”  Shamus  boldly  answered,  “save 
to  defy  you  and  all  the  tyrants  in  Ireland  to 
the  death.” 

“Where  is  my  daughter,  you  infernal  young 
•sound  i  el  ?”  demanded  General  Gore. 

“Where  you  will  never  find  her,  you  old  rob¬ 
ber!”  v.a  the  prompt  reply. 


“Then  you  will  die  on  the  gallows  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  you  daring  thief-!”  thundered  the  old  general, 
who  was  livid  with  rage. 

“I  will  never  die  on  the  gallows,  old  thief,  but 
you  will  die  in  anguish  and  misery  for  having 
robbed  the  orphans  who  were  intrusted  to  your 
care  by  your  dearest  friend!”  cried  Shamus. 

The  old  general  started  and  glared  at  the  lad, 
his  face  flushing’  red  with  mortification,  as  he 
demanded : 

“What  other  name  do  you  bear,  you  insolent 
young  puppy?” 

“Ask  your  fair  daughter,  when  you  see  her, 
and  she  will  tell  you  the  name  I  gave  when  I 
made  her  my  bride  last  night.” 

“My  daughter  your  bride,  you  audacious  rob¬ 
ber!”  exclaimed  the  amazed  general. 

“That  she  is,  and  right  willing  she  was,  for 
she  is  proud  to  be  the  wife  of  one  who  has  de¬ 
feated  her  father  and  her  cousin  in  fair  combat.” 

“I  cannot  believe  you,  you  lying  scoundrel!-” 
cried  the  enraged  general,  “and  I  will  have  you 
lashed  to  death  if  you  do  not  surrender  my  child 
this  very  day.” 

“It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  you  believe 
me  or  not,  General.  Gore,  and  you  dare  not  apply 
the  lash  to  me.  You  can  sentence  me  to  death, 
but  I  defy  you  to  touch  me  with  the  lash.” 

“What  is  to  hinder  me,  you  puppy,  as  I  am 
master  here?”  demanded  the  angry  general,  as 
he  stamped  his  foot  in  rage. 

“Try  it  on  and  you  will  see,  General  Gore,  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  will  hinder  you.  You  have  a 
son — a  bright  lad  of  sixteen — now  on  his  way  to 
this  town,  as  you  supposed.” 

General  Gore  storted  as  if  stung  by  a  snake, 
and  he  glared  at  the  defiant  lad  in  a  furious  man¬ 
ner,  as  he  exclaimed: 

“May  the  fiends  take  you,  and  how  did  you 
know  about  the  boy?” 

A  grim  smile  appeared  on  the  prisoner’s  face, 
and  he  chuckled  aloud  in  the  most  provoking 
manner,  while  the  other  officers  of  the  court- 
martial  stared  at  the  amazed  general. 

“I  know  all  about  your  son,  General  Gore,”  an¬ 
swered  Shamus,  “fhough  you  thought  it  was  a 
great  secret.  I  know  that  you  care  more  for  him 
than  all  else  in  the  world  also.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  at  present?” 

“On  his  way  here  from  Dublin,  you  infernal 
young  demon,  and  may  you  suffer  untold  ago¬ 
nies  for  betraying  my  secret.” 

“He  is  not  on  his  way  here  from  Dublin,”  re¬ 
torted  Shamus,  in  confident  tones. 

“Where  is  he,  then,  you  young  scamp?” 

“He  is  upon  the  mountain  with  my  bride,  and 
may  I  never  see  her  again  if  he  don’t  suffer  the 
lash,  if  you  dare  to  touch  me  with  it,  and  you 
will  see  him  suffer.” 

The  old  tyrant  gave  vent  to  a  groan  as  he 
glared  around  at  his  fellow  officers,  and  he  then 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  in  great 
mental  agony. 

“My  dear  boy!”  he  moaned  forth.  “Oh,  can  it 
be  that  you  are  in  the  power  of  the  robbers  ?  I 
do  not  believe  you,  you  lying  scamp!” 

A  travel-stained  English  officer  entered  the 
trial  room  at  the  moment,  and  approached  to 
salute  the  general,  saying: 

“I  crave  your  pardon,  General  Gore,  but  I  beg 
to  report  that  the  escort  I  commanded  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  was  cut  to  pieces  last  nignt, 
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and  the  boy  I  had  in  charge  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  rebels.  I  was  set  free  on  the  mountain 
this  morning1  with  a  message  from  the  rebel  now 
in  command  to  you.” 

“What  is  that  message?”  eagerly  inquired  the 
distressed  officer. 

“The  rebel  captain  swears,  general,  that  what¬ 
ever  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  prisoner  now 
on  trial,  the  same  will  be  given  to  the  boy  pris¬ 
oner  now  in  their  hands.” 

“No,  no,  no!”  exclaimed  Sharnus  O'Brien,  in 
indignant  tones.  “I  left  no  such  orders.  If  I 
must  die  as  a  patriot  on  the  scaffold,  the  boy 
will  be  set  free;  but  if  I  am  lashed  he  will  be 
lashed  also.” 

A  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the  English 
officers  present  on  hearing  the  manly  words  of 
the  young  rebel,  and  General  Gore  bent  his  head 
on  his  breast  to  ponder  again.  Sharnus  smiled  at 
the  officers,  as  if  death  were  a  hundred  years 
away  from  him. 

“Brave  soldiers,”  he  said,  “it  is  true  that  I 
am  an  Irish  rebel,  but  can  one  of  you  say  that  I 
took  a  mean  advantage  in  skirmish  or  battle? 
By  your  laws  I  can  be  condemned  to  death,  and 
I  will  be,  I  know;  but  I  am  not  a  deserter  from 
your  ranks,  and  I  defy  your  tyrant  general  to 
lash  me.  If  he  does,  I  swear  to  Heaven  that  his 
own  son — the  pride  and  joy  of  his  cold,  selfish 
heart — will  be  lashed  to  death  also.” 

A  cold  chill  seemed  to  sweep  over  the  body  of 
the  stem  old  veteran,  and  his  face  was  white  as 
he  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Sharnus. 

“Mad  youth,”  he  said,  in  cold  tones,  “you  con¬ 
fess  that  you  are  a  rebel  to  the  king.” 

“Yes,  to  the  King  of  England,  and  I  glory  in 
being  one,”  answered  Sharnus.  “My  grandfather 
before  me  died  in  America  fighting  against  your 
king,  and  my  father  fought  against  your  hated 
flag  until  the  day  of  his  death.  So  will  I,  while 
I  live,  and  I  will  never  die  on  the  gallows, 
either.” 

General  Gore  turned  to  consult  with  the  other 
officers,  and  they  all  decided  that  the  bold  young 
rebel  must  be  sentenced  to  de^th  on  the  gallows. 
And  Sharnus  O’Brien  was  condemned  to  die  on 
the  scaffold  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning.  The  bold  boy  laughed  scornfully  as  he 
was  dragged  away  out  of  the  trial  room. 

“No  lash  for  me,”  he  cried,  “and  no  rope 
around-  my  neck,  either.  When  I  do  die,  it  will 
be  sword  in  hand,  and  crying  ‘Death  to  the  ty¬ 
rants!’ ” 

•  Into  the  dark  cell  they  dragged  him  again,  and 
the  heavy  fetters  were  placed  on  his  wrists  and 
ankles,  but  his  soul  was  as  free  as  ever,  while 
his  thoughts  wandered  away  to  the  mountain  cot¬ 
tage  where  his  bride  awaited  him.  General  Gore 
hastened  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offering  a 
splendid  reward  for  the  restoration  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  the  boy  prisoner,  who  was  therefore 
known  only  as  Edgar  Morehead.  He  also  made  a 
solemn  request  to  those  present  at  the  trial  that 
they  would  keep  his  secret  regarding  the  boy. 
Sharnus  was  as  lively  as  ever  during  the  evening, 
and  the  only  favor  he  asked  was  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  see  a  clergyman  before  he  died. 

“Tell  General  Gore,”  he  said  to  the  jailer,  “that 
I  do  not  expect  to  die  in  the  morning,  but  I’d 
like  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  If  he  sends  me  a 


clergyman,  I’ll  promise  to  have  the  boy  set  free 
at  once.” 

The  jailer  took  the  message  to  the  general, 
and  he  bore  another  to  one  of  the  bold  lad’s 
many  friends  in  the  town,  as  the  rough  fellow 
was  in  league  with  the  rebels.  About  midnight, 
and  while  Sharnus  was  sleeping  on  the  hard  floor, 
the  door  of  his  cell  was  opened,  and  a  muffled 
figure  stood  over  the  lad.  Sharnus  awoke  when 
he  heard  his  name  called  in  hoarse  tones,  and 
he  looked  up  to  perceive  a  monk  standing  over 
him,  with  the  cowl  drawn  down  over  his  face. 

“You  desired  to  see  a  clergyman,  my  son,” 
commenced  the  monk,  “and  I  am  permitted  to 
hear  your  confession  and  to  prepare  your  soul  for 
the  eternal  life  to  come.” 

Sharnus  arose  to  his  feet  with  the  fetters 
clanging  on  him,  and  a  penitent  expression  ap¬ 
peared  on  his  countenance  the  while.  A  very  dim 
light  only  appeared  in  the  cell  from  the  lantern 
suspended  in  the  corridor  as  the  lad  bent  his  knee 
before  the  monk. 

“Good  father,”  he  said,  “I  have  much  to  con¬ 
fess  and  a  great  secret  to  reveal.  How  long  can 
you  remain  here  with  a  poor  sinner?” 

“Until  daybreak,  my  son,  and  I  will  be  with 
you  again  when  you  are  led  forth  to  suffer.” 

“And  what  hour  is  it  now,  good  father?” 

“It  is  past  midnight,  my  son.” 

“Well,  good  father,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that 
while  I  kept  up  a  bold  front  to-day  before  my 
enemies,  I  know  that  I  will  die  in  the  morning, 
and  I  will  make  a  clear  confession  to  you.” 

“Do,  my  son.  It  is  true  that  you  forced  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  lady  to  marry  you  last  night?” 

“I  swear  to  you,  father,  that  I  did  not  force 
her  at  all.  Her  old  tyrant  of  a  father  would 
force  her  to  many  a  young  rascal  she  hated, 
while  she  loves  me,  and  gladly  became  my  bride.” 

“Did  you  meet  the  young  lady  before  you  .bore 
her  away  last  night,  my  son?” 

“Not  at  all,  father,  but  it  was  love  on  first 
sight  with  both  of  us.” 

“How  could  that  be  when  I  was  informed  that 
you  were  disguised  as  an  ugly  old  woman?” 

The  lad  chuckled  a  little,  but  he  soon  checked 
himself  as  he  replied  in  serious  tones: 

“When  we  got  to  the  mountain,  father,  I  put  on 
my  uniform  and  washed  my  face.  Then  the  dear 
young  lady  was  delighted  at  the  change.” 

“But  you  told  her  your  real  name  and  station, 
as  you  will  tell  me.” 

A  mocking  laugh  burst  from  Sharnus  as  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  pointed  to  the  iron  door. 

“General  Gore,”  he  cried  in  sarcastic  tones, 
“you  do  not  play  the  part  of  a  monk  well  at  all. 
Go  out  and  send  the  real  clergyman  in  to  me  to 
stay  with  me  until  I  am  on  the  scaffold,  or  I 
swear  to  Heaven  that  you  will  never  see  your 
boy  again.” 

The  baffled  man  gave  vent  to  a  fearful  impre¬ 
cation  as  he  walked  out  of  the  cell,  and  Sharnus 
chuckled  aloud  in  response.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  after  another  muffled  figure  entered  the 
cell  of  the  condemned,  and  the  iron  door  was 
closed  on  the  penitent  and  his  confessor.  The 
monk  listened  until  he  heard  the  jailer  retreating 
along  the  passage,  when  he  uttered  one  single 
word  alone  in  whispered  tones.  Sharnus  then 
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embraced  the  newcomer  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  crying  aloud: 

“I'll  confess  to  you  in  earnest,  dear  father.” 


CHAPTER  VI. — Shamus  on  the  Gallows. 


Soldiers  here,  soldiers  there,  and  soldiers  every- 
wh  re  in  the  town  of  Glingall  on  the  morning 
when  Shamus  O'Brien  was  led  forth  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  The  plan  of  execution  was  on  an  open 
green  hill  on  the  suburbs,  and  that  spot  was 
crowded  with  those  who  flocked  from  miles 
around  to  witness  the  death  of  the  bold  young 
patriot.  Old  men  and  women  were  there,  stal¬ 
wart  peasants  and  pretty  girls  pressed  toward 
the  fatal  scaffold,  and  even  children  stood  away 
on  mounds  to  gaze  in  awe  on  the  spectacle. 

About  half-past  seven  the  horse  and  foot  sol¬ 
diers  formed  around  the  jail,  and  a  common  cart, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  came  out  through  the  iron 
gateway.  Shamus  O’Brien  stood  erect  in  that 
cart,  and  by  his  side  was  the  little  monk  who 
had  been  his  companion  for  hours.  The  bold  boy 
looked  defiantly  around  at  the  soldiers  as  they 
closed  around  the  cart,  and  he  turned  to  whisper 
some  words  to  his  confessor.  The  procession 
moved  slowly  along  toward  the  hill,  the  dragoons 
opening  a  way  through  the  crowd  and  pressing 
the  people  back.  Wild  shouts  of  sympathy  greet¬ 
ed  Shamus  along  the  route,  one  fair  girl  crying: 

“What  a  shame  it  is  to  hang  such  a  handsome 
lad.  when  they  aren’t  able — the  best  of  them — to 
fight  him  with  the  sword!” 

The  prisoner’s  arms  were  bound  behind  his 
back,  and  a  black  cap  covered  his  raven  hair,  but 
his  bright  face  was  as  fearless  as  ever  as  he 
bo,T  ed  to  the  young  girl  and  smiled. 

“Never  mind,  my  girl,”  he  cried  aloud,  “as  there 
ar o  plenty  more  left  behind  me  to  fight  for  old 
Ireland  yetj  and  on  and  on  the  battle  will  ,go 
until  we  are  slaves  no  more.” 

A  wild  cheer  greeted  the  speech,  but  not  a 
movement  was  made  to  indicate  an  attempt  at. 
rescuing  the  young  patriot.  General  Gore  rode 
close  to  the  fatal  cart  and  the  eye  of  the  veteran 
scanned  the  dense  crowd  on  the’  hillside  as  they 
approached  the  scaffold,  while  he  muttered: 

“There’s  no  appearance  of  armed  rebels  here, 
and  the  young  rascal’s  friends  are  terrified  by 
this  imposing  force.” 

On  reaching  the  scaffold,  which  was  surrounded 
by  foot  soldiers,  Shamus  was  led  up  the  rude 
steps,  the  monk  following  close  behind.  Shamus 
took  his  stand  in  front  of  the  platform,  with 
the  fatal  noose  over  his  head,  and  he  gazed  down 
at  General  Gore  with  a  peaceful  smile,  as  if  re¬ 
signed  to  his  fate. 

“General  Gore,”  cried  the  lad,  in  ringing  tones 
that  could  be  heard  over  the  hillside,  “I  hope 
you  are  satisfied  now.  I  defied  you  in  life,  but  I 
will  be  humble  at  death’s  door;  and  I  pray  that 
you  will  be  kind  to  my  dear  wife  when'  I  am 
coli  in  my  grave.” 


1  he  old  veterc  i  answered  with  an  ugly  scowl 
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’bile  casting  an  impatient  glance  down 


*T  have  made  my  peace  with  all,”  continued 
Sharrms,  “and  death  has  no  terrors  for  me.  I 
hope  you  will  feel  as  happy  when  you  are  dying, 


general.  Where’s  your  hangman,  as  I  am  ready; 
and  may  Heaven  prosper  old  Ireland!” 

“Where’s  the  hangman?”  yelled  a  voice  in  the 
crowd,  “and  may  he  lose  the  power  of  his  arms 
afore  he  comes  here.” 

“There  he  comes  now,”  cried  another,  “all  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dragoons.” 

Yells  and  cries  greeted  the  appearance  of  a 
tall  man  on  horseback,  who  was  then  riding  up 
the  hill,  and  who  was  guarded  by  a  strong  force 
of  dragoons.  A  report  spread  throughout  the 
town  in  the  early  morning  to  the  effect  that  the 
regular  hangman  of  the  government  had  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappeared,  and  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  another  wretch  to  take  his  place. 

Great  was  the  rage  of  the  people  then  when 
they  noticed  that  the  strange  horseman  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  large  cloak,  and  that  he  wore  a 
black  mask  over  his  face.  The  masked  hangman 
sprang  from  the  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
and  ascended  the  steps  with  a  jaunty  air,  as  if 
he  took  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  hateful  task 
before  him.  The  crowd  pressed  closer  on  the 
soldiers  around  the  gallows,  cries  arose  that  the 
rebels  from  the  mountains  were  marching  down 
on  the  town,  and  about  two  hundred  mounted  men 
in  compact  order  could  be  seen  galloping  down 
the  opposite  hillside.  General  Gore  ordered  his 
dragoons  away  to  assail  the  mounted  rebels, 
while  the  foot  soldiers  forced  back  the  crowd  with 
their  bayonets.  In  the  scuffles  that  ensued  on 
every  side  of  the  scaffold  an  old  fellow  mounted 
on  a  brown  nag  worked  his  way  to  the  front. 
Shamus  kept  his  eye  on  the  old  man  and  the 
horse  as  he  knelt  before  the  clergyman  with  his 
head  bowed  down  as  if  in  prayer.  The  masked 
hangman  arranged  the  rope  in  a  clumsy  man¬ 
ner,  when  he  turned  and  made  a  signal  to  General 
Gore. 

“The  hour  is  up,”  cried  that  officer,  “and  on 
with  the  execution.” 

Shamus  O’Brien  arose  to  his  feet  and  turned 
to  face  the  hangman,  the  monk  embracing  the 
lad  and  enveloping  him  in  his  large  cloak  the 
while.  The  masked  hangman  was  in  the  act  of 
drawing  the  black  cap  down  over  the  victim’s 
eyes  when  a  loud  commotion  was  heard  close  to 
the  scaffold.  Shamus  turned  his  head  in  the 
direction,  when  he  saw  the  old  man  and  the 
brown  nag  breaking  in  among  the  foot  soldiers, 
the  old  fellow,  yelling  as  if  in  great  terror,  and 
the  horse  kicking  away  on  all  sides  with  intense 
fury.  .Then  out  went  the  bold  boy’s  right  hand, 
to  strike  the  hangman  in  the  head  and  to  send 
him  reeling  over  on  the  bayonets,  the  mask  flying 
from  the  fellow’s  face  at  the  same  time.  Giving 
one  thrilling  yell  of  defiance,  Shamus  made  a 
tremendous  bound  from  the  scaffold,  clearing 
the  upturned  bayonets  near  him,  and  landing  on 
the  back  of  the  old  brown  horse,  whose  hind 
legs  were  turned  to  the  scaffold. 

“Seize  him!  Seize  him!”  yelled  General  Gore. 

“Away  with  you,  Molly  Bawn,”  said  Shamus, 
as  the  old  man  slipped  from  the  mare’s  back  j 
and  disappeared  among  the  crowd. 

A  passage  was  opened  through  the  crowd  on 
the  instant,  and  the  mare  darted  forward  with 
Shamus,  who  yelled  out: 

“Did  I  not  tell  you,  General  Gore,  that  you 
would  never  hang  me.  Look  for  a  new  hangman 
now  for  your  next  victim.” 

General  Gore  called  on  the  soldiers  to  charge 
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through  the  crowd,  but  the  people  gave  way,  as 
if  drilled  for  the  occasion,  and  scattered  down  the 
hillsides  without  receiving  a  single  wound,  bha- 
mus  rode  on  through  his  flying  friends,  who  were 
yelling  with  delight  over  his  daring  escape,  and 
lie  was  soon  on  the  road  leading  to  the  nearest 
mountain  path.  The  dragoons  were  then  ahead 
of  him,  and  riding  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  horse¬ 
man.  The  unfortunate  hangman  was  lying  on 
the  ground  near  the  scaffold,  having  received  two 
bayonet  wounds  in  his  breast,  when  General  Gore 
bent  over  him.  The  fellow’s  face  was  almost 
pressed  to  the  earth  as  if  to  hide  his  features, 
and  he  was  groaning  in  a  fearful  manner.  Bend¬ 
ing  down  his  head,  General  Gore  inquired  : 

“Are  you  badly  wounded?” 

-  “To  the  death,  I  fear,”  faintly  answered  the 
hangman.  “Do  not  let  my  face  be  seen,  and 
look  to  the  clergyman,  as  he  cut  the  cords  on 
the  rascal’s  arms.  Put  on  the  mask  again  and 
bear  me  away  to  the  surgeon.” 

The  little  monk  was  still  standing  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  and  glaring  out  after  Shamus  as  if  en¬ 
tranced  or  enraptured  by  the  scene.  General 
Gore  stole  up  the  rude  steps  and  approached  the 
absorbed  being  from  behind,  to  lay  a  heavy  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

“Treacherous  monk!”  he  hissed,  “you  cut  the 
cords  on  the  prisoner/  and  you  will  suffer  death 
in  his  place  for  your  crime!” 

The  monk  drew  back  the  cowl  a  little  as  he 
turned  to  face  the  enraged  general,  and  his  feat¬ 
ures  could  be  perceived  by  the  man  who  threat¬ 
ened  him. 

“Alice!”  gasped  General  Gore,  as  he  raised  his 
hands  in  amazement  and  drew  back  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  “Wretched  girl,  did  you  dare  assist  that 
rebel  in  escaping?” 

The  young  bride  drew  the  cowl  over  her  face 
again,  and  her  voice  had  a  saucy,  merry  ring,  as 
she  answered: 

“You  wanted  a  hangman,  sir,  and  the  prisoner 
a  priest.  Was  it  not  nobler  for  me  to  console 
the  condemned  youth  than  for  your  nephew  to 
launch  him  into  eternity?” 

General  Gore  seized  the  girl  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  her  down  from  the  scaffold. 

“Miserable  girl,”  he  hissed  into  her  ear,  “I 
will  put  you  where  you  will  never  see  the  rebel 
scoundrel  again,  and  I  will  force  you  to  "marry 
your  cousin  yet.” 

“What,  sir,”  retorted  Alice,  in  subdued  and 
merry  tones,  “you  force  me  to  wed  a  hangman 
and  I  the  wife  of  the  bravest  lad  in  Ireland.  I 
will  die  first.” 

“Then  you  will  die,  you  wretched  girl.  Oh, 
what  a  disgrace  if  it  should  be  known!” 

And  the  enraged  man  dragged  his  daughter 
along  down  the  hill,  with  the  baffled  soldiers  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in 
Glingall  that  evening,  but  the  merriment  was 
somewhat  dampened  by  the  rumors  abroad.  It 
was  whispered  that  the  little  monk  who  attended 
Shamus  O’Brien  to  the  scaffold  was  to  be  put  to 
death  for  aiding  the  brave  boy  by  cutting  the 
cords  that  bound  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  VII. — To  Rescue  His  Bride. 

Shamus  O’Brien’s  last  exploit  made  him  a 
greater  hero  than  ever,  and  hundreds  of  young 
men  from  distant  places  flocked  to  his  standard. 


The  daring  lad  returned  to  the  town  in  a  new 
disguise  on  the  evening  of  his  escape,  to  look  for 
his  young  bride,  when  great  was  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  hearing  that  the  pretended  little  monk 
had  been  captured  on  the  scaffold  by  General 
Gore,  and  borne  away  as  a  prisoner.  Shamus 
blamed  himself  very  bitterly  on  account  of  his 
bride.  It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that 
she  would  slip  away  from  the  scaffold  and  es¬ 
cape  during  the  excitement,  but  the  devoted  girl 
was  so  intent  in  watching  the  actions  of  the  dar¬ 
ing  lad  that  she  did  not  think  of  her  own  safety. 
On  reaching  the  town,  Shamus  soon  learned  that 
the  little  monk  had  been  taken  out  of  the  place 
in  a  carriage,  General  Goa’e  escorting  the  pris¬ 
oner  with  a  strong  guard.  It  had  not  yet  leaked 
out  that  the  monk  was  a  fair  young  woman,  and 
Shamus  remained  silent  on  that  point.  But  he 
must  rescue  his  wife  at  all  risk.  On  reaching  the 
mountain,  after  his  escape  from  the  gallows,  the 
bold  boy  sent  his  little  prisoner  down  to  the 
town. 

“Tell  General  Gore  from  me,”  he  said  to  the 
boy,  “that  I  koep  my  word  with  him.  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  set  you  free  if  he  allowed  a  clergyman 
into  the  prison  to  see  me,  and  so  we  are  even  on 
that  point.” 

The  prisoner  was  a  bright  lad  of  sixteen,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  Dublin  under  the  name  of 
Edgar  Morehead.  The  boy  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  the  orphan  son  of  an 
Irish  officer  in  the  English  army,  and  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore  was  his  guardian.  Edgar  could  re¬ 
member  his  mother  as  a  beautiful  dark-skinned, 
passionate  creature,  who  was  very  affectionate, 
but  she  had  disappeared  suddenly,  when  the  child 
was  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  he  never  saw 
her  afterward.  General  Gore  informed  the  lad 
that  his  mother  was  dead,  and  the  child  believed 
it.  It  was  true,  as  Shamus  had  asserted,  that 
the  stern  old  general  fairly  doted  on  the  bright 
boy  over  whom  he  acted  as  guardian,  but  Edgar 
did  not.  return  the  affection. 

His  mother  told  him,  two  nights  before  her 
disappearance,  that  General  Gore  was  a  bad, 
wicked  man,  and  the  lad  could  never  warm  to 
the  officer  who  lavished  so  much  kindness  on  him. 
The  old  general  had  left  the  town  with  his  dis¬ 
guised  daughter  when  the  boy  returned  from  the 
mountain.  The  lad  was  then  sent  out  to  the 
general’s  mansion,  which  was  still  guarded  by 
an  increased  force  of  English  soldiers.  General 
Gore  received  the  boy  with  even  more  favor  than 
usual,  and  he  made  several  inquiries  regarding 
his  adventures  with  the  rebels  in  the  mountain. 
Edgar  answered  somewhat  sullenly,  and  he  posi¬ 
tively  declined  to  give  the  general  any  informa¬ 
tion  tending  to  betray  the  young  rebel  leader. 

“Why,  Edgar,”  protested  the  English  general, 
“do  you  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  aid  me  in 
capturing  the  rascals  who  captured  you,  and 
who  fight  against  our  king?” 

“May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions,  general?” 
responded  the  bright  lad. 

“You  may,  my  dear  boy.” 

“Didn’t  Shamus  O’Brien  capture  you  in  fain 
battle  a  few  nights  ago,  sir?” 

“I  must  confess  that  he  did.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  he  hang  you,  sir,  as  you 
tried  to  hang  him?” 

“Because  he  is  a  rebel  against  his  king,  mj 
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boy,  and  I —  But  what  a  question  to  ask!  Who 
has  been  poisoning  your  mind?” 

"No  one,  sir;  but  it  seems  so  odd  to  me  that 
Shamus  O'Brien  should  be  hung  for  fighting  for 
his  country,  and  that  he  should  let  you  off  free 
when  you  are  lighting  against  him  and  his  coun¬ 
try.” 

“The  confounded  young  rebel  has  been  poison¬ 
ing  your  mind,  Edgar,  and  don't  dare  speak  to  me 
in  that  manner  again.” 

"Very’  well,  sir,  but  I  hope  you  won’t  ask  me 
to  act  or  fight  against  Shamus  O’Brien,  as  I  think 
he  is  brave  and  good,  and  I  know  that  he  is  the 
kindest  young  gentleman  I  ever  met.” 

General  Gore  gt*ound  his  teeth  in  rage,  and  he 
turned  away  in  disgust. 

“The  wretch  has  poisoned  my  dear  boy,”  he 
muttered,  “and  I’ll  not  rest  until  I  put  him  to 
death.  He  first  robs  me  of  my  daughter,  and 
now  he  steals  the  heart  of  the  only  being  on 
earth  I  love.  Oh,  I  must  crush  him  to  the  dust!” 

Edgar  had  informed  his  guardian  about  meet¬ 
ing  Alice  up  on  the  mountain,  and  the  boy  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  sweet  young  bride. 
General  Gore  noticed  that  the  boy  avoided  him 
on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  strolled  out 
into  the  woods  alone.  On  his  return,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  General  Gore  cautioned  the  boy  against 
wandering  alone,  as  the  rebels  were  hovering 
near. 

“I  don’t  fear  the  rebels  a  bit,  sir,”  answered 
Edgar,  “as  those  I  met  treated  me  so  nicely,  and 
I  do  want  to  meet  Shamus  O’Brien  again.” 

“But  I  forbid  you  to  meet  him,  you  mad  boy, 
and  you  must  obey  me,”  thundered  the  angry 
general. 

The  fearless  boy  looked  up  at  the  infuriated 
man  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  inquired: 

“And  will  you  hang  me  if  I  do  not  obey  you?” 

“Why  do  you  ask  such  silly  questions?” 

“Because  I  remember  mother  saying  that  you 
were  a  bad,  wicked  man  and  a  tyrant,  and  I  have 
read  that  tyrants  put  to  death  all  who  oppose 
them.” 

General  Gore  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike 
the  blunt  boy  to  the  ground,  when  he  checked 
himself  with  a  desperate  effort,  and  he  seized 
Edgar  by  the  hand  as  he  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  boy, ‘boy — have  I  ever  acted  as  a  tyrant 
to  you?  Have  I  not  spoiled  you  with  kindness; 
and  why  should  you  turn  on  me?” 

“I  do  not  turn  on  you,  sir,  but  I  cannot  obey 
you  when  you  forbid  me  not  to  speak  to  Shamus 
O’Brien  again,  as  I  mean  to  join  him  and  fight 
with  him  for  my  country.” 

A  yell  of  rage  burst  from  the  astounded  man 
as  he  dropped  the  boy’s  hand  and  glared  at  him. 

“You  are  mad,  you  are  mad,  boy!”  he  cried, 
“and  that  miserable  young  rebel  has  bewitched 
vou.  If  you  do  not  pledge  me  your  word  of 
honor  that  you  will  obey  me,  I  will  have  to  place 
you  in  confinement  until  you  recover  your 
senses.” 

E’gar  turned  to  an  open  window  and  made  a 
da  :  for  the  balcony,  saying: 

“You  shan’t  do  it,  you  wicked  tyrant,  as  I  will 
go  to  the  mountains  to  fight  with  Shamus 
O’Brien.” 

The  interview  Was  held  in  the  library,  the 
windows  of  which  looked  out  on  the  large  kitch- 
‘  '■  garden,  and  the  English  soldiers  were  guard- 
every  approach  to  the  castle  mansion.  Gen¬ 


eral  Gore  was  dazed  for  the  moment  at  the 
words  and  action  of  the  daring  boy,  but  he  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  sprang  to  the  open  win¬ 
dow  to  call  on  the  soldiers  on  guard  to  seize  the 
boy.  He  had  just  reached  the  window,  when  an 
old  man  looking  like  a  beggar  pounced  in  from 
the  balcony  on  him  and  clutched  him  by  the 
throat  to  force  him  back  to  the  floor.  The  old 
veteran  gasped  for  breath  as  his  assailant  press¬ 
ed  his  knee  on  his  breast,  still  clutching  the 
throat  and  drawing  a  pistol  as  well,  to  point  it 
at  the  gasping  man. 

“If  you  utter  a  loud  cry,  General  Gore,”  hissed 
the  old  man,  “I  will  blow  your  brains  out!  Will 
you  be  silent?” 

“Yes — yes,”  gasped  the  helpless  general.  “What , 
— do  you — seek  here?” 

“I  seek  my  wife,  you  tyrant,  as  I  am  Shamus 
O’Brien.  I  know  that  you  have  put  her  down  in 
a  dark  dungeon,  and  I  will  release  her  or  die 
here  near  her;  but  you  will  die  first.” 

“Release  me — and — I — will  answer  you,”  gasped 
the  old  veteran.  The  youth  drew  the  pistols  from 
the  general’s  belt  and  placed  them  in  his  own 
pocket. 

“Where  is  my  wife?”  asked  Shamus. 

“I  sent  the  wilful  girl  away  to  England,”  an-, 
swered  the  general. 

“That  is  a  lie,”  thundered  Shamus. 

At  this  moment  Little  Edgar  sprang  through, 
the  window,  exclaiming:  “Look  out,  Shamus,  as; 
the  dragoons  are  following  me.” 

Shamus  gave  the  general  a  shove  ^backward* 
and  sprang  for  the  window  to  see  two  dragoons 
outside  with  leveled  muskets.  He  retreated  to  the 
hallway  followed  by  the  Little  Edgar.  The  gen¬ 
eral  had  lost  his  feet  as  Shamus  pushed  him  and 
had  fallen .  to  the  floor.  Before  he  could  regain 
his  feet,  the  two  boys  had  disappeared. 

Going  up  the  staircase,  the  boys  met  a  tall 
muscular  young  woman. 

“Mercy  alive,  if  it  isn’t  Master  D - ” 

“Hush,  Nellie,”  said  Shamus.  “Show  us  where 
we  can  hide.” 

The  girl  led  the  way  up  to  the  third  story  of 
the  old  building,  and  drew  the  youths  into  a  bed¬ 
room,  closing  the  door  after  them. 

“Is  this  your  bedroom,  Nellie?”  asked  Shamus. 

“Yes,  my  mother  and  me  occupy  this  room  to¬ 
gether.  She  stole  out  just  before  dusk,  but  no  one 
knows  it  but  me.” 

“Then  you  must  disguise  me  as  your  mother. 
Edgar,  you  must  remain  here  in  this  room.” 

Shamus  was  given  some  of  the  old  lady’s 
clothes,  which  he  donned.  Then  there  was  a  thun¬ 
derous  knock  on  the  door,  and  General  Gore 
yelled:  “Open  the  door,  as  there  is  a  rebel  some¬ 
where  in  the  house.” 

Nellie  then  opened  the  door  and  the  general 
rushed  in,  followed  by  some  soldiers  bearing  i 
torches. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Excitement  in  the  Castle. 

Nellie  Grace’s  mother  was  housekeeper  in  the  ! 
castle  before  General  Gore  took  possession  of 
the  estate,  and  mother  and  daughter  were  very  ‘ 
much  attached  to  the  old  family.  The  old  wo¬ 
man  had  an  only  son  called  Barney  who  was  an 
active  rebel  on  the  hills,  and  who  had  received  a 
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wound  in  their  last  fight  under  Shamus  O’Brien. 
General  Gore  knew  that  mother  and  daughter 
were  rebels  at  heart,  yet  he  did  not  discharge 
them,  as  he  was  certain  of  their  honesty  in 
household  dealings,  and  he  was  a  very  close-fisted 
man.  On  rushing  into  the  bedroom  with  the 
soldiers  being  torches,  the  suspicious  man  looked 
around  carefully,  and  then  at  the  old  woman,  who 
was  standing  near  the  bed.  Nellie  kept  near  the 
door. 

“Why  were  you  in  bed  with  the  door  bolted  at 
this  early  hour,  Mrs.  Grace?”  demanded  General 
Gore,  with  a  dark  frown. 

The  pretended  old  woman  coughed  and  held  a 
colored  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  as  she  an¬ 
swered  : 

“Sure,  general,  the  teeth  and  the '  head  bees 
bothering  me  badly  entirely,  an’  I  lay  down  after 
dusk.  What’s  the  trouble  at  all?” 

“That  young  rebel  scamp,  Shamus  O’Brien,  is 
in  tho  castle.  Soldiers,  look,  everywhere.  Mrs. 
Grace,  if  I  find  him  in  here,  I  will  hang  you  and 
your  daughter  for  daring  to  shelter  the  infernal 
outlaw!” 

“There  now,  Nellie,”  cried  the  old  woman, 
“didn’t  I  tell  you  we’d  be  suspected  at  last?  Oh, 
wisha,  wisha,  general,  but  ye  are  the  hard  man.” 

“Here  he  is,  general,”  cried  one  of  the  soldiers, 
as  he  dragged  Edgar  out  from  under  the  bed  by 
the  heels. 

“Let  go  of  me,  you  ugly  brute!”  cried  the  boy, 
as  he  kicked  at  the  soldier. 

“Don’t  hurt  the  boy!”  cried  the  general,  spring¬ 
ing  to  protect  his  son.  “See  if  the  old  rebel  isn’t 
in  there.  Oh,  Edgar,  I  am  ashamed  of  you!” 

“What  for,  sir?”  innocently  inquired  the  boy, 
with  a  sheepish  grin. 

“For  hiding  under  that  back  But  I  will  for¬ 
give  vou  if  you  tell  me  where  that 'rascally  rebel 
is  hi  cling.” 

The  boy  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
proudly  answered: 

“If  I  knew  where  he  is,  I  wouldn’t  tell  you,  sir, 
as  I  will  never  be  an  informer.” 

The  general  frowned  and  turned  away  to  join 
in  the  search  for  Shamus. 

“I  tell  you  what,  General  Gore,”  said  the  old 
woman,  “me  and  me  daughter  won’t  Jive  here 
any  longer.  How  that  lad  came  under  there  I 
can’t  say.” 

“I  can,  mother,”  interrupted  Nellie.  “He  came 
running  upstairs  to  me,  saying  the  general  was 
angrv  with  him,  and  I  told  him  to  go  under  there 
to  hide.” 

The  general  turned  on  the  girl  with  an  ugly 
scowl. 

“And  where  did  you  tell  Shamus  O’Brien  to 
go?”  he  demanded. 

“I  told  him  to  look  for  his  bride,  if  you  must 
know,  general,”  boldly  answered  the  saucy  girl, 
“and  I  hope  he’ll  find  her  and  take  her  away  to 
the  mountains.”  ' 

General  Gore  stamped  with  rage;  and  he  then 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  secure  the  old  woman 
and  her  daughter. 

“I  believe  you  are  concealing  the  rascally 
young  rebel,”  ho  cried,  “and  I’ll  put  you  in  a 
safo  place  until  I  have  time  to  punish  you.” 

Tho  angry  man  turned  and  crave  some  private 
orders  to  an  old  sergeant.  The  protended  old 
woman  and  her  daughter  were  dragged  down¬ 
stairs,  and  Edgar  was  ordered  to  his  own  room. 


But  the  stubborn  boy  did  not  obey  the  stem 

conducted hfhSt°le-  after  ^  pal^y  of  ®oldiers  S 
conducted  the  prisoners  down  into  the  vaults  or 

dungeons;  below  the  castle.  In  one  of  the  largest 

of  tlie  dungeons  the  young  bride  was  seated  at  a 

tao.e,  on  which  a  small  lamp  was  burning.  Thp 

young  creature  lifted  her  head  on  hearing  the 

heavy  tramping  of  armed  men  in  the  corridor 

outsic.e  tne  iron  door,  and  then  the  withdrawing 

of  strong  bolts.  45 

.  s  company  for  you,  you  wretched  girl,” 
cried  General  Gore,  as  he  flung  open  the  door 
and  pushed  the  old  woman  and  her  daughter  into 
tne  clamp  dungeon.  “Bread  and  water  for  you 
all  only  until  you  become  loyal  subjects  of  the 
king  again.”  u 

Nellie  Grace  sprang  forward  to  embrace  the 
joung  lady,  while  General  Gore  continued  in 
very  stern  tones: 


“I  want  you  all  to  know — and  you,  Alice,  es¬ 
pecially — that  you  will  never  leave  this  place 
until  you  swear  to  obey  me  and  to  renounce  all 
rebels  to  the  king.  Will  you  take  the  pledge  now 
and  come  forth,  girl?” 

“Never,  sir,”  promptly  answered  the  daughter. 

“Nor  I,  either,  if  I  were  to  be  hanged  over 
again,”  cried  Nellie. 


“And  I’ll  never  swear  for  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  retorted  the  old  woman,  “while  a  bunch  of 
shamrocks  grows  on  Irish  soil.” 


“Then  you’ll  rot  here  together,  miscreants!” 
cried  General  Gore,ras  he  strode  out  of  the  dun¬ 
geon  and  banged  the  iron  door. 

The  pretended  old  woman  listened  at  the  door 
until  the  bolts  were  drawn  on  the  outside,  and 
she  could  hear  the  tramping  of  heavy  feet  along 
the  passage.  She  then  darted  to  embrace  Alice, 
kissing  her  over  and  over  again. 

“Oh,  my  darling,  my  sweet  young  wife,”  Sha¬ 
mus  exclaimed,  “this  is  no  place  for  you,  and  I’ll 
have  vou  out  of  here  soon  if  I  have  to  eat  a 
passage  through  that  iron  door.” 

“Oh,  James,  clear  James!”  was  all  the  bride 
would  utter,  as  she  embraced  her  young  husband, 
shedding  tears  of  joy. 

Nellie  turned  away  for  a  few  minutes  to  pon¬ 
der  over  the  situation. 

“  ’Tis  all  very  nice,”  she  muttered,  “to  be  so 
fond  of  each  other,  but  this  is  a  cold  place  for 
love-making  entirely.  We’re  in  a  bad  scrape 
without  doubt,  and  what  a  ruction  there  will  be 


when  mother  comes  back  to-night.” 

In  the  meanwhile  over  fifty  soldiers  were 
searching  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  castle 
for  Shamus  O’Brien.  The  place  was  surrounded 
by  soldiers  on  every  side  also,  and  small  pait.es 
were  sent  forth  to  scour  the  neighborhood  Mrs. 
Gore  was  fearfully  alarmed  when  she  learned 
that  the  daring  young  rebel  was  secreted  some¬ 
where  in  the  castle,  fearing  that  he  would  bear 
her  away  to  the  mountains  as  a  hostage  for  /is 
young  bride.  Captain  Rudolph  Gore  was  reclin¬ 
ing  on  a  couch  in  one  of  the  best  rooms  of  tne 
castle  when  the  excitement  commenced,  the  gal¬ 
lant  young  officer  having  almost  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  flesh  wounds  he  had  received 
while  striving  to  act  as  hangman  to  Sbamus- 
When  the  excitement  abated  a  little,  Genenu 
Gore  hastened  to  Edgar’s  bedroom  to  read  mm . 
severe  lecture.  The  stubborn  lad  was  not  to 
be  found  there,  and  another  search  was  maae 
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throughout  the  castle,  as  the  acute  general  be¬ 
hoved  that  his  son  had  found  Shamus  in  his  hid¬ 
ing  place.  Yet  he  could  not  find  the  boy,  or 
Shamus  O’Brien,  either. ’  It  was  after  ten  o’clock 
when  some  of  the  watchful  soldiers  outside  de¬ 
tected  "an  old  woman  stealing  toward  the  castle. 
They  at  once  dragged  her  before  General  Gore, 
and  reported  where  they  had  found  her.  The 
old  woman  glared  angrily  at  the  soldiers,  and 
then  at  the  general,  but  she  did  not  show  the 
least  sign  of  alarm. 

-Bad  cess  to  you,  you  ugly  spalpeens!”  she 
cried — “to  treat  me  like  a  thief,  who  has  lived 
here  these  many  long  years!  General  Gore,  is 
this  the  way  to  serve  me,  and  I  awTay  to  Glingall 
on  your  own  business?” 

The  general  was  somewhat  stupefied  at  the 
assertion,  as  he  was  certain  that  he  had  his  old 
housekeeper  safe  down  in  the  dungeon  for  over 
an  hour  at  least. 

“How  in  the  furies  did  you  get  opt  of  the 
dungeon,  old  woman?”  he  demanded.  “And  who 
is  playing  the  secret  traitor  here?” 

The*  old  woman  stared  back  in  amazement, 
believing  that  her  master  was  crazy. 

“What  ails  ye  at  all.  general,”  she  asked,  “or 
are  ye  going  mad  after  the  batings  ye  got  from 
the  brave  lad,  Shamus  O’Brien,  more  power  to 
him  ?  ”  « 

“Hold  the  woman,  and  follow  me  with  torches, 
a  dozen  of  you!”  cried  the  amazed  man,  as  he 
led  the  way  down  to  the  dungeon. 

ThP  bolts  were  withdrawn  on  the  iron  door, 
and  General  Gore  strode  into  the  dungeon  to 

glare  around.  .  . 

“Gone!”  he  exclaimed.  “Thunder  and  furies, 
we  have  a  traitor  among  us,  and  I’ll  hang  him 
before  I  sleep  to-night.  Let  us  up  and  search 
again,  as  they  cannot  have  escaped  outside  the 

walls.”  .  , 

The  dungeon  was  empty,  indeed,  and  bnamus 

O’Brien  and  his  bride  were  resting,  perhaps,  in 
somewhat  better  quarters. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  while  the  soldiers  weie 
searching  through  the  house,  Edgar  had  stolen 
down  the  stairs  to  the  dungeon  and  had  drawn 
the  bolts  from  the  outside,  releasing  Shamus  and 
his  bride.  They  had  fled  to  the  outside  of  the 
building,  secured  two  of  the  troopers’  horses,  and 
were  away  to  the  hills  before  they  were  discov- 

ei  The  next  day  an  overwhelming  force  under 
command  of  Shamus  descended  upon  the  castle 
and  put  to  rout  the  dragoons  guarding  it.  Then 
there  was  unfurled  from  the  castle  windows  the 
Irish  flag.  The  old  general  was  furious.  With  the 
remainder  of  his  troopers  he  was  riding  toward 
the  hills  when  he  came  across  a  tattered  old  man 
who  proclaimed  himself  the  original  hangman 
whom  the  rebels  had  captured  and  taken  to  their 
stronghold  and  had  a  little  while  before  been  re¬ 
leased.  . 

General  Gore  left  his  troopers  to  proceed  on 
their  way  while  he  engaged  the  hangman.  The 
oid  fellow  assured  the  general  that  the  rebels 
meant  to  capture  the  town. 


CHAPTER  IX. — Jerry  the  Hangman. 

“At  what  hour  do  they  propose  to  attack  the 
town,  fellow?”  asked  the  old  general. 

“That’.-;  more  than  I’m  sure  about,  sir,  but 


they’ll  have  at  the  barracks  just  as-  soon  as  the 
sogers  march  out  a  ways  to  attack  the  castle.” 

“And  what  if  we  should  march  to  the  attack  as 
soon  as  I  get  back,  sirrah?” 

“If  y<5u  do,  general,  the  rogues  will  pounce 
right  down  on  the  town;  and  there’s  lots  of  the 
boys  hiding  in  there  now  ready  to  join  them.” 

The  old  veteran  rode  on  in  silence,  as  the  in¬ 
formation  he  had  thus  received  placed  him  m  a 
very  difficult  position.  Shamus  O’Brien  had 
sworn  that  he  would  hold  the  castle  for  a  night 
and  a  day,  and  General  Gore  had  mentally  vowed 
that  he  would  retake  it  before  noon  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  if  he  had  to  blow  his  own  place  down 
to  the  foundation.  By  marching  the  greater  part 
of  his  little  army  out  to  attack  and  defeat  the 
rebels,  he  would  be  exposing  the  barracks  and 
the  other  public  buildings  to  the  rebel  forces  that 
would  be  likely  to  flock  to  the  town.  Then  could 
he  not  invent  some  stratagem  for  taking  the 
active  foe  in  a  trap,  and  retake  his  castle  and 
destroy  the  rascals  with  one  combined  movement. 
While  riding  along  on  the  old  nag,  Jerry  the 
Hangman  cast  cowardly  glances  on  all  sides,  as 
if  fearing  an  enemy  in  every  bush. 

“Arrah,  general,”  he  remarked,  “and  did  the 
rogues  have  at  ye  in  the  castle  to-night?  Sure, 
I  heard  a  lot  of  shots  as  I  come  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  I  said  to  meself  they  were  at  it.” 

“Yes,  they  took  my  castle  by  treachery,  fellow: 
but  I’ll  soon  retake  it;  and  you’ll  have  plenty  of 
work  on  hand  before  long.” 

“More  power  to  ye,  general;  but  I  want  Sha¬ 
mus  O'Brien  to  be  the  first  I  swing  off,  for  he’d 
have  fixed  me  the  other  day  on  the  scaffold  if 
I’d  been  there.” 

“Yes,  you  had  a  good  miss,  sirrah.  Now,  you 
say  you  can  guide  me  to  their  rendezvous?” 

“That  I  can,  sir.  There  was  only  a  few  of 
them  left  in  the  big  cave  when  I  stole  away,  but 
they’ll  be  back  with  the  arms  and  gold  from  the 
castle  very  soon  now.” 

“And  are  you  certain  that  they  intend  to  take 
it  right  up  to  this  cave  you  speak  of?” 

“That’s  what  I  heard  the  rogues  left  behind 
say,  sir,  just  before  I  slipped  away.” 

“Then,  by  the  infernal  furies,  I’ll  baffle  them. 
See  here,  sirrah,  you  will  lead  us  right  up  to 
the  mountain  at  once,  and  guide  us  to  this  cave.” 

“To  be  sure,  general,  but  I’m  dreadful  hungry, 
and  I’ll  just  drop  into  the  tavern  to  get  a  bite 
and  a  sup,  when  I’ll  meet  ye  at  the  crossroads 
out  here  leading  to  the  mountain.” 

“But  won’t  some  of  them  at  the  tavern  recog¬ 
nize  you  as  the  escaped  hangman?” 

“Not  at  all,  sir,  as  I’m  used  to  changing  me¬ 
self  going  from  place  to  place  at  me  nice  work. 
The  rogues  above  there  didn’t  see  these  in  my 
false  pockets,  and  look  how  f  change  meself!” 

The  fellow  drew  a  false  beard  and  an  old  wig 
from  a  pocket  inside  the  coat,  and  be  changed 
himself  to  appear  as  an  old  man  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  looked  on  in  some  surprise. 

“You  are  a  clever  rascal,”  said  the  old  veter¬ 
an,  “and  I  think  you  would  make  a  good  spy.”  _ 

“To  be  sure  I  would,  sir;  and  I’ll  serve  you  in 
that  way.  Here  we  are  near  the  town  now;  and 
won’t  ye  give  me  a  pass  to  go  where  I  like,  oo 
that  I  can  meet  you  out  at  the  crossroads  an 
hour  from  now?” 

The  general  drew  up  and  pulled  out  his  note- 
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book  to  scribble  off  the  pass  with  a  pencil,  giving 
the  fellow  definite  instructions  the  while,  the 
officer  spurred  on  his  steed,  as  they  were  near 
the  town,  and  the  old  nag  hobbled  after  them,  his 
rider  chuckling  aloud  as  he  put  the  pass  in  his 
pocket,  muttering: 

‘‘The  game  works  well,  and  I’ll  hold  the  casLe 
and  strike  another  good  blow  before  long.” 

That  pretended  hangman  was  no  other  than 
►Shamus  O’Brien  himself,  and  the  old  nag  under 
him  was  his  famous  mare,  Molly  Bawn.  Al¬ 
though  the  hour  was  late,  the  taverns  were  still 
open,  and  the  excitement  was  intense  among  the 
soldiers  and  citizens. 

Before  the  hour  had  elapsed,  Shamus  rode  out 
from  the  town  again. on  the  old  nag,  and  General 
Gore  soon  rode  after  him  at  the  head  of  about 
two  hundred  fresh  horsemen,  the  old  veteran 
deeming  that  number  sufficient  to  surprise  and 
destroy  the  rebels  in  the  mountain  cave.  The 
pretended  hangman  was  still  disguised  as  an  old 
man  when  he  appeared  before  General  Gore  at 
the  crossroads. 

“I’ve  brought  a  fresh  horse  for  you,  sirrah,” 
said  the  general,  “as  that  old  cripple  will  be  of 
to  use  on  the  mountains.” 

“Thank  you  kindly,  general,”  answered  the 
hangman,  “and  I’ll  mount  him,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
leave  me  old  mare  behind,  for  ’tis  many  a  hard 
road  we’ve  traveled  together.  You’ll  see  she’ll 
be  after  usl” 

The  dragoons  rode  on  up  the  mountain  at  a 
brisk  trot,  the  guide  leading  the  way.  At  a  call 
f-'mri  Shamus  the  old  mare  hobbled  along  after 
the  troop.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain 
General  Gore  drew  a  pistol,  and  pointed  it  at 
the  guide  as  he  sang  out  in  stem  tones: 

“No  treachery  now,  sirrah,  as  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out  the  moment  I  notice  the  least  suspi¬ 
cious  act  on  your  part.” 

“Murder  alive,  general!”  groaned  the  young 
rogue,  with  a  look  of  terror,  “don’t  aim  that  at 
me,  or  it  will  go  off!  Oh,  sure,  may  I  hang  me- 
sclf  j.f  I  don’t  lead  you  fair  to  the  spot  where 
the  rogues  are  to  take  all  the  arms  and  gold!” 


CHAPTER  X.— In  the  Ravine. 

The  pretended  old  man  led  the  way  over  the 
mountain  on  a  sharp  trot,  and  General  Gore  kept 
at  his  side,  with  the  pistol  held  ready  for  use  at 
the  least  sign  of  treachery.  The  old  mare  still 
kept  on  after  the  dragoons.  After  traveling  for 
half  an  hour,  Shamus  led  his  intended  victim  into 
a  narrow  path,  saying: 

“I  noted  this  spot  well,  general,  as  it  was  here 
I  came  out  after  stealing  out  of  the  cave.” 

Only  two  could  ride  abreast  in  the  narrow 
path;  and  General  Gore  was  still  suspicious. 

“See  here,  sirrah,”  he  said,  “how  was  it  that 
you  got  your  old  horse  away  when  you  escaped?” 

“Goodness  alive,  general,  the  old  mare  would 
follow  me  the  world  over  when  I  send  out  the 
cry  to  her.  The  villains  caught  me  on  the  road 
going  into  the  town  on  her  on  the  night  afore  the 
hanging  that  was  to  be,  and  they  turned  her 
loose  on  the  mountain  when  we  got  to  the  cave. 
And  there  she  was  to-night  ready  to  me  call 
when  I  escaped  from  the  rogues.” 

The  explanation  appeared  satisfactory  enough, 


and  they  rode  on  for  some  time  in  silence.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore  had  warned  all  his  men.  to  be  on  the 
alert  against  a  surprise,  and  each  of  the  troopers 
had  a  hand  on  his  pistol  as  they  rode  through 
the  long  narrow  pass.  That  pass  led  into  the 
large  ravine,  where  Shamus  O’Brien  had  been 
wedded  to  fair  Alice  Gore.  It  was  fully  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Shamus  led  the 
dragoons  into  the  deep  ravine,  the  horsemen 
filing  in  two  at  a  time.  The  old  mare  did  not 
follow  them  that  far.  Shamus  drew  up  near  the 
middle  of  the  large  ravine  and  looked  around  him 
as  if  puzzled. 

“May  1  be  hung  with  me  own  rope,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  aloud,  “if  the  cave  isn’t  here  near  us  in 
front  there,  but  I  don’t  see  the  mark.” 

“What  mark,  sirrah?”  demanded  the  suspi¬ 
cious  old  veteran. 

“Why,  you  must  know,  general,  that  when  I 
stole  out  of  the  cave  I  put  a  big  piece  of  white 
rock  in  front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  at  the 
side  of  a  big  shelving  rock.” 

“Get  down,  sirrah,”  he  cried  to  Shamus,  “and 
see  if  you  can’t  find  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 
Guard  the  rascal  well,  now,  and  shoot  him  down 
on  the  instant  if  he  attempts  an  escape.” 

The  veteran  then  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“Yes — yes,”  he  muttered  aloud,  as  he  saw  sev¬ 
eral  fresh  hoof-prints  on  the  soft  ground,  “the 
mounted  rascals  have  been  here  recently,  and 
quite  a  number  of  them.  Oh,  how  I  will  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  thieves  if  they  have  my  gold!” 

Shamus  had  scarcely  dismounted  when  he 
stooped  down  and  picked  up  a  gold  piece. 

“Look  at  that,  general,”  he  cried,  “and  don’t 
ye  believe  me  now  that  they  come  up  here  with 
all  your  fine  gold?” 

The  miser  snatched  the  goldpiece  and  glared 
at  it,  groaning  aloud: 

“Oh,  the  villains!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ll  give  you 
work  enough  before  daylight,  fellow.  Find  the 
entrance  to  the  cave  at  once.  Dismount  all,  and 
form  on  foot  for  an  attack.” 

The  dragoons  dismouned  and  picketed  their 
horses  as  well  as  they  could,  so  many  of  their 
number  being  detailed  to  watch  the  animals. 
Shamus  moved  to  and  fro  along  the  right  side 
of  the  rock-bound  inclosure,  followed  by  General 
Gore  and  four  of  his  men,  all  of  whom  held  pis¬ 
tols  ready  to  shoot  the  daring  youth.  The  dis¬ 
guised  youth  kept  rubbing  his  head  as  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  high  rocks,  and  muttering: 

“The  rogues  must  have  moved  the  white  rock, 
but  I’ll  soon  find  the  opening.” 

While  Shamus  was  thus  employed,  one  of  the 
dragoons  approached  the  general  and  reported 
that  the  narrow  passage  to  the  ravine  at  tbo 
other  end  was  blocked  by  a  huge  rock.  The  re¬ 
port  was  scarcely  made  when  a  terrible  crash 
was  heard  at  the  end  of  the  ravine  by  which 
they  had  entered,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in 
that  direction  on  the  instant. 

“Treachery!”  yelled  the  old  veteran,  as  he  saw 
that  the  passage  was  blocked  up.  “Look  to  your 
arms,  dragoons!  Where  is  that  scoundrel?”  . 

The  bold  boy  of  Glingall  had  disappeared  at 
the  moment  when  the  rock  fell.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  however,  a  ragged  figure  appeared 
on  the  high  rock  right  above  the  old  veteran. 
the  pretended  hangman  cried  out  in  jeerin0 
tones: 
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“Didn’t  I  keep  mv  promise  nicely,  general,  and 
xr-or't  I  have  a  fine  old  job  swinging  you  all?” 

ire  on  the  scoundrel!”  yelled  the  old  vet- 
eran  “as  he  has  led  us  into  a  trap. 

-Hold  a  moment,  .general!”  cried  Shamus,  as 
a  small  figure  appeared  at  his  side  on  the  high 
rock,  “or  you’ll  be  sorry.” 

“Hold,  hold!”  yelled  the  excited  veteran,  as  he 
recognized  his  own  beloved  son  standing  beside 
the  hangman  on  the  rock.  “Don’t  fire  a  shot,  on 
your  lives,  men.  Oh,  Edgar,  how  could  you  be 
here  in  such  company!” 

“Why,  governor!”  yelled  back  the  boy,  “I  am 
in  splendid  company,  and  I  am  fighting  for  my 
country  with  brave  men.  Shamus  O'Brien  says 
he  don’t  want  to  kill  you,  but  you  must  surren¬ 
der  or  die  where  you  stand.” 

“We’ll  never  surrender,  you  mad  boy.  Oh, 
that  I  should  see  you  in  company  with  that 
treacherous  scoundrel,  who  is  the  common  hang¬ 
man!” 

Shamus  O’Brien  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  as 
he  flung  off  his  old  coat  and  hat  to  dash  them 
down  the  ravine,  pulling  off  two  false  beards  and 
wigs  as  well,  to  appear  in  proper  form  and  in 
full  uniform.  Over  a  hundred  lights  flashed  up 
on  the  high  rocks  above  the  dragoons,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  guns  were  aimed  down  at  them 
by  unseen  foes.  — 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Shamus.  “Didn’t  I  tell 
you,  General  Gore,  that  I  would  hold  your  castle 
for  a  night  and  a  day?  Lay  down  your  arms 
now.  or  we  will  slaughter  you  all  where  you 

stand!”  r 

The  old  general  consuted  with  his. officers,  and 
they  advised  him  to  comply.  Therefore  their 
arms  were  placed  on  the  ground  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  into  the  rebel  stronghold  as  prisoners. 
They  were  immediately  stripped  of  their  uni¬ 
forms  and  compelled  to  don  that  of  the  rebels. 
Then  two  hundred  of  the  rebels  rode  forth  from 
the  cave  dressed  in  the  uniforms  of  the  dragoons, 
led  by  Shamus  dressed  in  the  Colonel’s  uniform. 

The  colonel  was  also  with  them,  mounted,  and 
surrounded  by  some  of  Shamus’  most  trusted  fol¬ 
lowers.  ‘  - 

They  had  only  proceeded  a  short  distance  when 
one  of  Shamus’  followers  overtook  them  on  a  fast 
horse  and  informed  them  that  Jerry  the  Hangman 
had  escaped  and  had  taken  with  him  Shamus’  fast 
mare.  Surmising  that  he  would  proceed  to  the 
town  and  inform  the  English  commander  what 
had  taken  phice  and  that  a  large  force  would  be 
sent  against  the  stronghold  of  the  rebels,  Shamus 
ordered  the  messenger  to  return  to  the  cave  and 
have  the  nrisoners  taken  from  their  prison  into 
the  hills  farther  back.  Shamus  was  right  in  his 
suspicious  for  before  the  day  was  far  gone  a 
large  force  appeared  at  the  cave  led  by  Jerry,  the 
Hangman,  but  the  cave  was  deserted. 

Shamus’  force  proceeded  to  the  castle,  and  just 
before  dusk  the  dragoons,  who  had  returned  from 
the  cave  appeared  before  the  castle  and  demanded 
it  surrender.  Shamus  appealed  on  a  rampart 
with  General  Gore  at  his  side  and  said:  “Give  us 
Jkrry,  the  Hangman,  and  we  will  let  the  general 
go  free.” 


CH  APTER  XL — Shamus  Against  the  Hangman. 

General  Gore  smiled  and  nodded  in  approval  of 
the  proposition,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 


would  soon  be  free  to  take  his  own  castle  from 
the  young  rebel  leader.  The  hangman  had  not 
betrayed  his  occupation  on  riding  into  the  town, 
as  he  simply  stated  to  the  English  officers  that 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  rebels  on  the  moun« 
tains,  and  that  “he  hated  Shamus  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  worse  than  poison.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  the  proposal,  General 
Gore?”  said  the  officer  outside.  “And  where  is 
the  hangman  he  speaks  of?” 

“A  hangman  for  a  general  is  a  good  exchange,’* 
answered  the  old  general  with  a  grim  smile. 

“There’s  the  old  rascal  trying  to  get  away  on 
my  good  mare  now!”  cried  Shamus. 

“Why,  that  is  the  man  who  led  us  to  your  res-, 
cue,  general!”  cried  the  officer  outside. 

“And  the  biggest  rogue  unhung!”  cried  Sha¬ 
mus,  who  was  full  bent  on  getting  even  with  the 
hangman  for  spoiling  some  of  his  plans.  “Make 
him  give  up  my  mare  also,  and  General, Gore  can 
ride  out  of  the  castle  on  his  own  charger.” 

At  the  word  from  the  officer  the  hangman  was 
surrounded.  Then  he  raved  like  a  demon  and 
swore  at  a  furious  rate. 

“Murder!  Murder!”  yelled  the  hangman,  as 
they  dragged  him  toward  the  walls.  “Is  there 
any  honor  in  the  English  at  all,  after  all  the 
rogues  I  strung  up  for  them?  Sure,  they’ll  skin 
me  alive  inside  there.” 

“We’ll  get  you  to  hang  some  Englishman  first!3 
cried  Shamus. 

A  gate  was  opened,  and  the  hangman  was 
pushed  in  on  the  mare.  General.  Gore  was  not 
very  jubilant  as  he  rode  out  on  his  own  charger, 
as  he  felt  humiliated  over  his  several  defeats. 
A  loud  shout  of  welcome  greeted  the  hangman 
on  his  entrance  into  the  castle  yard. 

“Welcome,  Jerry!”  cried  Shamus,  in  jeering 
tones,  “and  I  have  a  fine  job  for  you.” 

The  hangman  scowled,  but  did  not  answer. 
Pointing  to  a  lot  of  English  prisoners  taken  in 
the  late  fights,  Shamus  continued:  ' 

“I  want  you  to  string  them  all  up  in  turn  on 
the  ramparts,  if  they  open  fire  on  the  castle.” 

Jerry’s  eyes  brightened  as  he  heard  the  propo¬ 
sition,  and  he  glared  at  the  prisoners. 

“You’re  only  joking,  Shamus  O’Brien,”  he  said| 
in  hopeful  tones. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  General  Gore  knows  my 
terms,  and  I  will  hang  all  those  men  on  the 
ramparts  if  he  attacks  us  here.  The  ropes  are 
ready,  and  you  will  get  a  pound  for  each  one  you 
swing  off.” 

“I'll  do  it  for  love,  if  you  promise  to  set  me 
free  thereafter,  captain.” 

“Yes,  I  will  promise  to  set  you  free  on  one 
other  condition,  Jerry.” 

“What  is  that  at  all?” 

“You  must  swear  solemnly  never  to  hang  an¬ 
other  Irish  rebel.” 

“Begor,  but  I’ll  agree  to  that  if  you  give  me 
enough  of  the  sassenachs,  after  the  way  they 
fixed  me  just  now.” 

“We’ll  give  you  enough  hereafter,  as  I  propose 
to  hang  one  of  them  for  every  Irish  patriot  put 
to  death  when  taken  in  battle,  as  they  have  had 
too  much  of  their  own  way  in  the  hanging  line 
of  late.” 

Jerry  was  highly  elated,  and  he  at  once  set 
about  fixing  ropes  on  the  necks  of  some  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoners.  Captain  Rudolph  Gore 
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%vas  among  the  first  led  up  on  the  ramparts  to 
suffer  death  in  sight  of  his  uncle,  if  terms  were 
not  made.  In  the  meantime,  General  Gore  was 
consulting-  with  his  leading  officers.  The  old  vet¬ 
eran  was  in  a  very  ugly  position,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  retake  his  own  castle  that  day,  and  to 
put  all  the  rebels  captured  there  to  death  on  the 
scaffold.  There  were  over  three  hundred  English 
prisoners,  besides  his  wife  and  nephew  within 
the  walls,  and  the  rebels  could  put  them  all  to 
death  if  driven  to  desperation.  Besides,  he  did 
not  care  to  batter  down  his  own  walls,  as  Sha- 
mus  O’Brien  had  promised  to  retreat  that  night 
if  not  disturbed.  *  Yet  his  honor  as  a  soldier  call¬ 
ed  on  the  general  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  dar¬ 
ing  rebels,  and  he  must  do  something  to  retrieve 
the  prestige  he  had  lost.  On  looking  up  at  the 
ramparts,  the  English  officers  in  consultation 
could  see  over  forty  of  their  men  with  ropes 
around  their  necks,  and  with  their  arms  pinioned 
behind  them.  Jerry  the  Hangman  was  moving 
around  them  in  high  glee. 

“Oh,  uncle,  uncle,”  cried  Rudolph  Gore,  “do  not 
allow  us  to  be  put  to  death  in  such  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  manner,  I  beg  of  you.” 

Shamus  scowled  at  the  speaker,  and  drew  very 
close  to  him.  “And  yet  you  wanted  to  hang  me 
with  your  own  hands,”  he  said,  in  subdued  tones. 

The  English  officers  were  still  in  consultation 
when  an  orderly  rode  out  toward  them  at  full 
speed.  The  officer’s  horse  was  reeking  with  foam, 

,  and  he  carried  a  sealed  dispatch  in  his  hand.  Dis¬ 
mounting  in  haste,  the  orderly  saluted  General 
Gore  and  handed  him  the  dispatch. 

“I  come  from  the  West,  general,  and  I  am  the 
bearer  of  important  news.” 

General  Gore  broke  open  the  seal  and  read  the 
dispatch  with  glaring  eyes:  There  was  a  joyful 
smile  on  the  old  veteran’s  face  as  he  turned  to 
the  officers,  crying: 

“Great  news  here,  gentlemen.  A  French  army 
has  landed  at  Bantry  Bay,  and  we  must  march 
to  meet  it  at  once.  Now  to  retrieve  our  honors 
by  fighting  against  a  skillful  and  a  brave  foe  in 
the  open  field.” 

Shamus  could  not  hear  the  words  thus  uttered, 
but  he  noticed  that  there  was  quite  a  stir  among 
his  enemies  soon  after. 

“I  must  find  out  the  news  at  once,”  he  mutter¬ 
ed,  “and  I’ll  use  the  hangman  in  getting  it.” 


CHAPTER  XII. — The  Hangman  As  a  Spy. 

General  Gore  soon  sent  a  message  to  Shamus 
saying  that  he  would  draw  off  his  troops  for  the 
present,  and  calling  on  him  to  keep  his  promise 
by  leaving  the  castle  that  night. 

“I  will  always  keep  my  word!”  cried. the  young 
rebel,  “as  General  Gore  ought  to  know  bv  this 
time.” 

Shamus  then  drew  the  hangman  aside,  and  said 
to  him: 

“The  English  have  just  heard  some  important 
news,  and  I  must  find  out  what  it  is  at  once.” 

“Very  good,  captain,  and  how  can  I  help  you?” 
Jerry  promptly  answered. 

“I’m  going  to  drum  you  out  of  the  castle  pub¬ 
licly,  and  I  want  you  to  act  as  a  spy  for  me  in 
the  English  camp.” 


Jerry  rubbed  his  head  and  then  felt  his  neck 
very  tenderly. 

“Faith,  but  I’m  thinking,”  he  said,  “that  I’ll  be 
having  a  job  on  meself  soon.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  play  your  cards  well, 
Jerry.  Try  to  be  true  to  me,  and  I  swear  to 
save  you  in  all  danger.  Will  you  go  and  try  to 
find  out  the  news?” 

A  gate  was  soon  opened,  and  the  spy  was 
thrust  out  in  a  very  rough  manner.  Shamus  was 
on  the  rampart,  and  he  yelled  out  as  loud  as  he 
could: 

“Go  back  to  your  English  friends,  you  rascal, 
as  we  have  no  business  for  the  likes  of  you  with 


us.” 


Jerry  darted  away  as  if  fearful  of  his  life,  and 
he  was  soon  received  in  the  English  camp.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore  had  then  learned  that  the  fellow  had 
tried  to  serve  the  English  well  in  the  morning, 
and  he  received  him  cordially. 

“What  did  they  turn  you  out  of  the  castle  for?” 
inquired  the  former. 

“Because  they  have  no  business  of  me  now,  the 
villains,  General.” 

“I  thought  they  would  put  you  to  death,”  said 
the  general. 

“And  so  some  of  the  rogues  would,  but  Shamus 
O’Brien  wouldn’t  let  them.  He  has  a  soft  cor¬ 
ner  in  his  heart,  bad  as  he  is,  and  I’ll  send  him 
off  easy  when  I  get  a  chance.” 

“And  I’ll  give  you  that  chance  before  long,  and 
on  many  others,  also.  Now,  pay  attention  to  me, 
and  I  will  enrich  you.” 

Jerry  listened  attentively  when  he  heard  all 
about  the  French  army  landing  to  aid  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  the  old  veteran  continued: 

“I  want  to  take  my  castle  by  stratagem  this 
very  evening,  and  before  we  march  to  defeat  the 
French.  You  are  a  cunning  fellow,  and  you  can 
assist  me  for  a  price.  I  also  want  to  recover  the 
treasure  and  the  aims  stolen  from  me.” 


“I’ll  try  my  best,  sir.” 

An  officer  drew  the  general  aside  and  gave 
him  a  slip  of  paper  as  he  whispered: 

“That  was  just  sent  out  of  the  castle  on  an 
arrow,  general.” 

The  general  looked  at  the  slip,  on  which  he 
read  the  words: 


“Beware  of  the  hangman,  as  he  is  a  spy  for 
Shamus  O’Brien.  RUDOLPH.” 


The  cunning  old  veteran  put  the  slip  in  his 
pocket,  saying: 

“We  will  march  at  once,  colonel,  on  the  main 
road  to  the  west.” 

The  officer  retired,  and  the  old  general  turned 
to  the  suspected  spy  again. 

“My  good  fellow,”  he  said,  “I  wish  to  employ 
you  as  a  scout  and  a  spy,  but  I  first  want  you  to 
hang  a  prisoner  we  caught  in  the  camp  as' a  spy 
a  short  time  since.” 

“Then  come  along  and  show  him  to  me,  gen¬ 
eral,  and  I’ll  do  the  job  at  once.” 

The  old  veteran  gave  a  signal,  when  several 
soldiers  sprang  to  seize  the  spy. 

“You  are  the  spy  to  be  hung,  you  treacherous 
wretch,”  cried  General  Gore,  “and  you  will  do  the 
job  where  Shamus  O’Brien  will  see  you  die.” 

The  hangman  stared  at  the  old  veteran,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing. 
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“Sure  it  is  all  a  joke,  general,”  he  cried,  as  a 
rope  was  secured  around  his  neck. 

“Drag  the  rascal  along  to  the  big  tree  and  put 
him  on  a  horse,”  was  the  response. 

Shamus  O’Brien  was  still  watching  from  the 
ramparts  when  his  spy  was  led  along  to  the  oak 
tree  on  horseback,  with  the  rope  around  his  neck. 

The  young  rebel  took  in  the  situation  on  the 
instant. 


CHAPTER  XIII.— Stealing  a  March. 

The  young  Irish  leader  had  a  peculiar  way  of 
carrying  out  his  projects,  but  he  always  kept  his 
word  with  friend  or  foe.  Before  releasing  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore  in  exchange  for  the  hangman,  Shamus 
made  certain  arrangements  with  the  English  of¬ 
ficer.  The  young  rebel  meant  to  keep  up  to  his 
agreement,  but  the  crafty  old  veteran  did  not. 
General  Gore  had  promised,  in  case  his  officers 
outside  should  agree  with  him,  that  he  would 
not  attack  the  Irish  in  the  castle  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  night  and  the  day  agreed  upon. 
The  time  would  expire  about  ten  o’clock  that 
evening.  Nothing  was  said  about  attacking  the 
rebels  as  they  marched  out  of  the  castle,  or  while 
on  their  way  to  the  mountain,  but  the  miserly 
general  feared  that  they  would  slip  but,  taking 
his  treasure  away  with  them. 

Hence  he  planned  to  attack  them  before  the 
truce  was  up.  He  would  retake  his  castle  with¬ 
out  injuring  it,  destroy  all  the  rebels  therein,  and 
recover  his  gold  and  the  arms,  before  marching 
to  fight  the  French  on  the  western  coast.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gore  suspected  the  hangman  when  that  wor¬ 
thy  was  sent  flyino-  out  of  the  castle,  and  the 
lines  from  his  nephew  confirmed  the  suspicions. 
Jerry  kept  a  merry  smile  on  his  face  right  along, 
and  even  when  the  rope  was  flung  over  the 
branch  of  the  large  tree. 

“Will  you  confess  now,  you  scoundrel,”  cried 
General  Gore,  “that  you  are  a  spy  for  the  young 
rebel  in  there?” 

“Arrali,  general,”  answered  Jerry,  with  a  merry 
grin,  “you  may  carry  the  joke  too  far,  and  then 
what  would  you  do  without  me  at  all?” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  rascal, 
general?”  cried  Shamus  from  the  rampart. 

“We  are  going  to  string  him  up  as  a  spy,  and 
you’ll  soon  share  his  fate,”  was  the  answer. 

“Spare  that  man,  and  I  will  take  his  place  on 
the  instant.” 

“What!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
come  out  and  give  yourself  up  if  I  spare  this  old 
rascal  ? ” 

“I  promise  you  to  do  it,  and  you  know  I’ll  keep 
my  word.” 

“Don’t  do  such  a  rash  thing  at  all,  Shamus 
O’Brien!”  cried  the  hangman.  “Your  young  life 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  the  likes  of  me.” 

“Silence,  you  old  scoundrel,”  cried  the  veteran, 
“or  I  will  have  your  lying  tongue  cut  out!  I  ac¬ 
cept  your  offer,  Shamus  O’Brien!” 

“Then  let  your  prisoner  meet  me  halfway  to 
the  gate,  and  I  will  swear  to  give  myself  up 
after  I  have  spoken  five  minutes  to  him.” 

The  hangman  was  taken  from  the  horse,  and 
Shamus  appeared  at  the  open  gate. 

“Take  aim  at  them  both,”  whispered  General 
Gore  to  an  officer  near  him,  “and  snoot  them  if  I 
call  out  tieachery.” 


Raising  his  voice  aloud,  he  cried: 

“To  the  castle  with  you,  wretch,  and  you’ll  die 
with  the  rope  if  I  ever  catch  you  again.  March! 
Advance,  Shamus  O’Brien!” 

The  hangman  then  strode  on  to  meet  Shamus 
about  halfway  between  the  oak  tree  and  the 

castle  gate.  Then  they  conversed  for  about  five 

minutes  in  earnest  tones.  Shamus  then  shook 
hands  with  Jerry  to  turn  toward  the  large  tree, 
as  he  cried  out: 

Friends  in  the  castle,  obey  this  man  as  you 
would  myself!”  » 

Shamus  marched  fearlessly  along  until  he  stood 
under  the  tree. 

“General  Gore,”  he  said,  in  fearless  tones,  “you 
see  that  I  keep  my  word.  I  am  your  prisoner, 

but  I  promise  that  you  will  not  hold  me  very 

long.” 

Fearing  some  trick  on  the  instant,  the  old  vet¬ 
eran  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  young  fellow, 
and  to  lead  him  back  to  the  encampment  where 
they  could  be  out  of  range  from  the  guns  of  the 
castle.  They  had  not  moved  many  steps  away 
from  the  tree  when  Jerry  the  hangman  appeared 
on  the  rampart  with  little  Edgar,  and  the  latter 
had  a  rope  around  his  neck. 

“Hold  on,  General  Gore,”  cried  Jerry,  “and 
listen  a  while  to  me.” 

The  old  veteran  was  as  white  as  a  ghost  as  he 
turned  to  gaze  at  the  hangman  and  his  own  be¬ 
loved  son. 

“You  know  where  this  boy  c-me  from,  General 
Gore,”  continued  the  hangman,  “but  you’ll  never 
know  where  his  soul  will  go  in  five  minutes  if 
you  don’t  release  Shamus  O’Brien  within  that 
tim’e.”  % 

General  Gore  turned  on  Shamus  with  a  fear¬ 
ful  scowl  as  he  demanded: 

“Is  that  by  your  order?” 

“It  is  not,  i  swear  to  you.  I  simply  told  the 
hangman  that  your  nephew  and  the  boy  were 
beloved  by  you,  and  that  he  could  use  them  as  he 
thought  best  in  a  crisis.” 

“Will  you  send  the  boy  out  to  me  if  I  release 
you?” 

“Yes,  if  he  will  come;  but  I  will  not  force  him 
against  his  will.” 

“Edgar,  Edgar,”  yelled  the  veteran,  “will  you 
come  to  me  if  I  release  Shamus  O’Brien?” 

“Not  until  the  war  is  over,  guardy,  as  I  have 
sworn  to  fight  to  the  last  with  brave  Shamus 
O’Brien,  and  I  can’t  break  my  oath.” 

A  fearful  groan  escaped  from  the  perplexed 
general  on  hearing  the  reply  from  his  son. 

“Time  is  nearly  up,  general,”  yelled  the  hang¬ 
man,  “and  you  know  I’m  prompt.” 

“Return  to  the  castle,  Shamus  O’Brien,”  cried 
the  perplexed  man,  “and  send  the  boy  out  to  me, 
if  only  for  ten  minutes.” 

“I  will  not  turn  him  out.  Do  I  understand  that 
I  am  released?” 

“Yes;  you  have  baffled  me  again;  but  I  swear 
again  that  I  will  have  a  fearful  reckoning  with 
you  ere  long.” 

“And  I  swear  to  you,  sir,  that  I  will  meet  you 
soon  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  will  steal  a 
march  on  you  to-night,  as  I  go  to  welcome  the 
French  in  IBantry  Bay.” 

While  thus  speaking  Shamus  strode  away  to¬ 
ward  the  castle,  and  his  followers  there  sent  up 
a  yell  of  welcome  that  resounded  away  in  the 
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mountains.  The  young  leader  had  not  walked 
far  when  his  young  wife  ran  out  of  the  gates  to 
embrace  him  as  she  cried: 

“Oh,  Shamus,  you  foolish  lad,  I  was  afraid  I’d 
never  see  you  again!” 

Th©  news  conveyed  to  Shamus  by  the  hangman 
was  very  important,  indeed.  For  weeks  and 
months  the  patriots  of  Ireland  had  been  looking 
for  aid  from  France,  and  it  had  been  promised  to 
them.  And  now  it  was  certain  that  a  French 
fleet  had  arrived  on  the  coast  with  the  nucleus  of 
a  fine  army  and  plenty  of  .arms  for  the  Irish. 
Little  Edgar  refused  to  see  his  pretended  guard¬ 
ian,  and  General  Gore  retired  from  his  position 
before  the  castle  in  a  more  bitter  frame  of  mind 
than  before.  Then  he  set  to  work  to  break  up 
the  English  camp,  marching  his  men  away  to¬ 
ward  the  west,  as  if  intending  to  strike  at  the 
French  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fearful  storm 
burst  over  the  Irish  coast  that  evening,  yet  Sha¬ 
mus  O’Brien  rejoiced.  In  order  to  keep  his  word, 
the  castle  must  be  vacated  by  ten  o’clock,  and 
the  storm  would  aid  in  baffling  his  watchful  foe, 
while  he  marched  his  band  to  join  the  French 
near  the  sea. 

General  Gore  had  marched  his  little  army  only 
about  ten  miles  when  the  storm  burst  on  them, 
gnd  the  darkness  set  in  soon  after.  A  halt  was 
called  in  a  large  village,  tents  were  pitched,  and 
several  scouting  parties  were  sent  back  to  watch 
the  rebels.  Half  an  hour  after  the  halt  was 
called  an  old  traveler  rode  into  the  village  to 
report  to  General.  Gore.  That  treveler  was  Capr 
tain  Rudolph  Gore  in  disguise.  After  he  had 
made  himself  known,  Captain  Gore  gave  his 
uncle  an  account  of  his  adventures  the  castle 
and  the  movements  of  the  rebels,  but  he  did  not 
tell  the  old  veteran  that  he  had  broken  his  word 
of  honor  by  escaping  before  he  was  released. 
The  old  man’s  eyes  sparkled  with  hate  and  ava¬ 
rice  on  receiving  certain  information  as  to  his 
treasure  and  the  movements  of  the  rebels,  and 
he  soon  gave  orders  for  a  hurried  march  with  a 
strong  body  of  his  best  mounted  men. 

At  nine  o’clock  that  night  Shamus  rode  out 
from  the  castle  with  his  bride,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  followers.  Little  Edgar 
ond  Jerry  the  Hangman  accompanied  the  troop. 
The  other  rebels  in  the  castle  were  left  behind 
to  keep  guard  over  the  English  prisoners  until 
ten  o’clock,  when  they  were  'to  retreat  to  the 
mountains. 

“It  is  a  wild  night,  captain,  for  the  young 
lady,”  said  Jerry,  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  path. 

“I  know  it  is,”  answered  Shamus,  with  a  sigh, 
“and  I  wished  her  to  await  me  in  a  safe  place  up 
here,  but  she  would  come  with  me,  and  so  would 
the  boy.” 

Jerry  peered  ahead  as  well  as  he  could,  \Vhile 
he  continued: 

“We  gave  them  the  slip  below  nicely,  but  I 
don’t  like  the  notion  of  the  young  nephew  es¬ 
caping;  and  you  can’t  say  when  he  got  off?” 

“We  can’t  tell,  Jerry.  He  went  to  his  bedroom 
before  the  storm  set  on  us,  and  no  one  saw  him 
after.” 

They  pushed  on  through  the  storm  for  several 
miles,  Shamus  drawing  back  now  and  again  to 
cheer  his  bride,  while  Jerry  always  kept  in  the 
lead  on  the  alert.  Four  miles  beyond  the  village 


where  the  English  were  encamped  the  rebels  were 
compelled  to  cross  the  main  road  in  order  to 
reach  a  ridge  of  hills  beyond.  The  crossing  was 
a  splendid  p#nt  for  an  ambushing  party,  and 
Shamus  was  aware  of  it.  The  lightning  flashed 
out  now  again  as  the  young  leader  and  his  new 
ally  led  the  way  down  the  narrow,  winding  moun¬ 
tain  path,  with  steep  banks  on  each  side,  and 
from  whence  they  could  not  be  observed  from  the 
road  below.  As  they  neared  the  road  Jerry  drew 
up,  and  Shamus  gave  the  signal  for  a  halt.  The 
hangman  sprang  from  his  horse  to  the  high  bank 
on  the  right,  from  whence  he  peered  down  to¬ 
ward  the  road.  He  was  soon  down  beside  the 
young  leader  with  his  hand  in  warning. 

“What  is  it,  Jerry?”  asked  Shamus. 

“I  fear  it  is  just  as  I  thought,  captain;  but  I’ll 
soon  be  sure.” 

And  the  hangman  darted  down  the  path  on 
foot,  moving  as  cautiously  as  any  expert  scout. 
Shamus  waited  anxiously  for  several  minutes 
until  he  saw  the  crouching  figure  coming  up 
again,  and  Jerry  was  soon  beside  him. 

“Well,  Jerry?”  asked  the  young  leader. 

“Bedad,  captain,  but  they’re  waiting  for  you 
down  there  on  both  sides  of  the  cross  roads,  as 
if  certain  of  your  coming.” 

“How  strong  are  they?” 

“I  couldn’t  tell  well,  but  it  looked  like  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  horses  to  me.” 

“We  must  go  through  them  at  a  dash  then; 
but  my  wife  and  the  boy  must  go  with  you.  Come 
back  with' me.” 

The  young  leader  was  soon  consulting  with 
his  bride  and  the  boy,  each  of  whom  were  almost 
worn  out.  After  some  argument  Shamus  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  young  folks  to  accompany  Jerry 
to  his  home  along  a  side  path,  the  hangman 
promising  them  to  act  as  their  guide  to  the  sea- 
coast  in  the  morning,  when  they  could  all  travel 
disguised  as  poor  peasants.  Shamus  kissed  his 
young  bride,  pressed  Edgar’s  hand,  and  hastened 
to  lead  his  band  on  that  desperate  chaVge  through 
foes  whose  numbers  he  could  not  them,  ascertain. 
About  three  hundred  yards  down,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  broad  road,  the  mountain 
path  opened,  so  that  four  or  five  horsemen  could 
ride  abreast.  General  Gore  and  his  nephew,  with 
over  four  hundred  dragoons,  were  drawn  upon 
each  side  of  the  mountain  cross  road,  forming  six 
deep  on  the  broad  highway.  The  English  could 
not  see  or  hear  the  Irish  rebels  until  the  front 
rank  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  broad 
highway,  and  then  General  Gore  said: 

“We  have  them  now,  Rudolph,  and  we’ll  show 
no  mercy  to  the  rascals!” 

Shamus  was  mounted  on  his  famous  black 
mare,  and  they  were  within  ten  yards  of  the 
highway,  riding  along  at  an  easy  gallop,  when  a 
voice  above  the  storm  cried  out: 

“Halt!  Who  comes  there?” 


CHAPTER  XIV. — The  Struggle  in  the  Storm. 

Shamus  0  Brien  had  instructed  his  followers 
as  to  their  line  of  action  in  such  an  emergency 
as  was  thus  presented.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  French  army, 
and  he  had  natural  ability  of  a  high  order.  Curb- 
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ing  his  own  steed  was  the  signal  for  the  others 
to  come  to  a  halt  behind  him,  while  he  answered 
to  the  challenge  by  crying: 

“Who  calls  on  us?” 

“Friends  of  the  king*,”  cried  General  Gore. 
“Close  together  and  face  to  the  right,  dragoons.” 

The  old  veteran  had  calculated  on  the  rebel 
horsemen  making  a  bold  dash  across  the  high¬ 
way  the  moment  the  challenge  was  given,  and  he 
was  disappointed  at  their  coming  to  a  halt.  If 
they  had  pushed  bn  the  dragoons  would  have 
closed  on  them  on  each  side  and  cut  them  in  two, 
the  old  veteran  believing  that  he  could  then  eas¬ 
ily  dispose  of  the  shattered  troop.  But  Shamus 
did  not  fall  into  the  trap;  and  General  Gore,  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  rebels  would  retreat  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  again,  closed  his  horsemen  at  the  crossroad 
and  faced  them  up.  The  rebels  must  then  either 
retreat  or  cut  their  way  through  the  dragoons 
formed  against  them.  As  Shamus  had  no  idea 
of  retreating,  a  signal  for  the  charge  was  given 
by  his  firing  a  pistol  at  one  of  the  foremost  dra¬ 
goons,  while  the  rebel  captain  cried  out: 

“Dash  at  them,  boys,  with  rifle  and  steel,  and 
here’s  for  the  French  in  the  morning.” 

Eight  pistol  shots  flashed  out  as  the  rebels 
spurred  to  the  charge,  and  five  of  the  dragoons 
fell  on  the  highway.  The  English  did  nob*  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  their  pistols,  as  General  Gore  in¬ 
tended  to  surprise  his  enemies  with  the  cold  steel, 
well  knowing  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  powder  dry  in  the  pistol  pans  on  that 
stormy  night.  The  five  dragoons  were  scarcely 
down  when  Shamus  and  four  of  his  followers 
were  down  on  the  main  road,  dashing  away  to 
open  a  path  to  the  hill  beyond.  And  close  on 
behind  them  pressed  another  file  of  rebel  horse¬ 
men,  using  their  pistols  with  good  effect  before 
they  struck  with  the  swords.  Shamus  and  his 
black  mare  were  the  first  to  penetrate  through 
the  English  dragoons,  but  the  other  line  passed 
close  behind  them,  until  a  clear  path  was  cut 
across  the  highway.  Each  Irish  horseman  used 
his  pistols  to  the  right  and  left  as  they  gained 
the  main  road,  and  many  of  the  dragoons  fell 
under  the  fire.  The  thunder  and  lightning  had 
then  ceased,  and  the  darkness  was  intense,  save 
when  the  flashes  of  the  pistols  threw  out  faint 
gleams  of  light.  General  Gore  soon  realized  that 
the  rebel  horsemen  had  broken  through  his  line, 
and  that  they  continued  to  press  on  toward  the 
hill  path  with  almost  resistless  powder.  Time 
and  again  did  the  old  veteran  call  on  his  dragoons 
to  close  up  the  gap  and  cut  the  rebels  in  two,  and 
they  did  push  forward  on  each  side  of  the  high¬ 
way,  only  to  receive  the  scathing  pistol  fire  of 
the  on-moving,  rebels.  The  wedge  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ranks  grew  wider  and  wider  every  moment; 
their  dismounted  and  "wounded  horses  caused  in¬ 
tense  confusion  by  plunging  back  from  the  flash¬ 
ing  nistols,  and  the  last  line  of  the  rebels  crossed 
the  highway  at  a  gallop.  Then  a  loud  voice  was 
heard  above  the  din  of  the  storm,  crying: 

“Ride  on  at  full  speed  now,  brave  Irish  boys, 
and  we’ll  join  the  French  in  the  morning!” 

The  speaker  was  Shamus  O’Brien.  That  bril¬ 
liant.  young  leader  drew  aside  on  the  mare  after 
cto.  ;ng  the  highway,  pulling  up  a  few  yards 
beyond  and  close  to  the  rank,  so  that  he  could 
review  his  brave  fellows,  as  it  were,  as  they 
da-hed  along  after  fighting  through  the  human 


gap.  As  Shamus  was  the  foremost  in  the  charge 
so  was  he  the  last  in  the  lear  as  they  rode  up 
the  hillside. 

“It  was  a  brave  piece  of  work,”  he  muttered, 
“and  only  seven  or  eight  of  our  brave  lads  went 
down  in  it,  I  think.  Ha!  they  are  sounding  the 
charge  on  the  bugles,  and  that  means  a  close 
pursuit  and  another  fight,  perhaps,  before  we 
join  the  French.” 

The  last  of  the  Irish  horsemen  were  scarcely 
over  the .  highway  when  General  Gore  got  the 
dragoons  into  order,  and  the  gap  was  closed. 
Then  sounded  the  bugles,  and  those  nearest  to 
the  crossroads  pushed  up  the  hill  in  pursuit. 
The  old  veteran  and  his  nephewr  rode  along  in 
the  front  rank,  and  they  were  both  heaping  male¬ 
dictions  on  Shamus  O’Brien.  Yet  the  old  man 
did  not  despair  of  crushing  the  rebels  before 
morning,  and  ere  they  could  form  a  junction 
with  the  French. 

“Cheer  up,  Rudolph,”  he  cried,  as  they  rode  up 
the  hill,  “our  horses  are  fresh,  and  theirs  are  not. 
We  will  strike  them  as  they  descend  to  the  coast, 
and  then  we  will  have  revenge  for  all.” 

Shamus  O’Brien  kept  well  in  the  rear  of  his 
troops,  and  he  soon  perceived  that  the  pursuing 
enemy  did  not  force  the  pace. 

“I  see  what  the  old  fox  is  at  now,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “but  I  will  baffle  him.  I  cannot  turn  aside, 
as  we  must  on  to  join  the  French,  yet  I  will  not 
fight  him  on  the  open  hillside.” 

The  young  leader  then  sent  forth  a  signal  to 
his  men,  and  the  hasty  retreat  became  a  slow 
march  up  the  hill.  On  peering  back  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  soon  after,  Shamus  O’Brien  could  perceive 
that  his  foes  kept  at  a  certain  distance,  as  they 
were  also  taking  it  easy  up  the  hill. 

The  day  was  breaking  when  Shamus  O’Brien 
and  his  men  reached  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea 
and  the  storm  was  still  raging.  “What  can  this 
mean?”  he  said,  as  he  looked  out  to  sea  and  be¬ 
held  five  or  six  vessels  bearing  away  from  the 
coast.  The  dragoons  were  still  steadily  pursuing 
them.  Turning  to  his  men  Shamus  said:  “If  the 
French  have  deserted  us  we  must  fight  our  way 
back  to  Glingall  again.”  Then  they  pushed  on 
the  faster  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XV. — The  Retreat  to  the  Mountain. 

Some  fishermen  whom  they  met  informed 
Shamus  that  a  small  town  upon  the  hill  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  strong  force  of  English  troops,  and 
that  all  the  rebels  in  the  neighborhood  had  fled  to 
the  Kerry  Mountains. 

“Who  will  guide  us  up  there?”  inquired  Sha¬ 
mus. 

The  young  leader  knew  that  his  men  and  the 
horses  required  rest  before  facing  back  over  the 
long  journey,  and  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  day.  Several  of  the  fishermen  volun¬ 
teered  their  services,  and  the  mounted  band  was 
faced  up  toward  the  Kerry  Mountain  by  a  nar¬ 
row  path  on  which  only  two  could  ride  abreast. 
General  Gore  and  his  dragoons  were  only  a  mile 
in  the  rear  when  Shamus  rode  up  the  narrow 
path  in  the  rear  of  his  men.  The  young  leader’s 
heart  was  sore  enough  over  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  as  he  had  high  hopes  of  a  glorious  fu- 
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ture  for  his  country  if  the  peasants  could  pro¬ 
cure  arms  and  a  small  army  to  rally  around. 

“I’ll  get  the  boys  back  to  Glingall,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “and  I?ll  share  the  gold  with  them.  Then 
they  can  disperse,  if  all  hope  is  gone,  and  I  will 
away  to  France  with  dear  Alice.  I  did  hope  to 
win  the  old  home  forever,  but  the  retreat  of  the 
French  spoils  my  plans.  Well,  well,  I  will  strike 
one  more  blow  for  the  old  land,  and  against  the 
wretch  who  robbed  my  father.” 

General  Gore  hesitated  to  pursue  the  rebels  on 
reaching  the  mountain  path. 

After  pondering  some  time  over  the  situation, 
the  wily  old  veteran  led  the  dragoons  toward  the 
town. 

Shamus  and  his  men  gained  a  safe  retreat  in 
the  mountain,  where  they  rested  during  the  day. 

The  young  leader  did  not  forget  his  fair  bride 
and  her  friends  in  the  meanwhile,  as  he  expected 
they  would  set  out  from  the  hangman’s  house 
early  in  the  morning  to  join  him  on  the  coast. 

The  restless  young  leader  had  his  famous  mare 
well  cared  for  before  he  stretched  himself  to  rest 
for  some  hours,  and  then  they  were  both  fresh 
for  newr  adventures. 

Giving  those  under  him  careful  instructions, 
Shamus  disguised  himself  as  an  old  fisherman 
and  started  down  the  mountain  in  company  with 
one  of  his  new  friends. 

They  gained  the  fishing  village  in  safety,  where 
Shamus  learned  that  all  the  roads  and  paths  lead¬ 
ing  back  in  the  direction  of  Glingall  were  well 
guarded  by  strong  parties  of  the  English  soldiers. 

The  day  was  closing  when  Shamus  reached  a 
small  village  in  a  valley. 

The  place  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  Eng¬ 
lish  troopers  under  General  Gore’s  command,  and 
the  tireless  old  veteran  was  stopping  at  the 
tavern. 

Shamus  took  in  the  situation  soon  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  tavern,  and  before  he  noticed  an  old 
farmer  and  two  rough-looking  boys  seated  at  a 
table  in  the  corner. 

A  second  glance  at  the  old  farmer  told  Shamus 
that  Jerry  the  Hangman  wras  at  hand  with  Alice 
and  Edgai,  and  he  drew  near  the  table. 

“Have  you  room  here  for  an  honest  man  that’s 
just  come  from  Bantry?”  asked  the  pretended 
fisherman. 

Before  the  hangman  could  reply,  General  Gore 
walked  out  from  the  back  room,  casting  sus¬ 
picion  glances  at  the  old  fisherman  and  others. 

The  hangman  stared  suspiciously  at  the  dis¬ 
guised  youth  before  inquiring: 

“Who  are  you  at  all?” 

“One  who  knows  you,  and  who  now  asks  you 
to  take  his  wife  and  the  boy  back  to  Glingall.  I 
will  be  with  you  to-night,  Jerry,  but  don’t  tell 
them  I  am  near,  as  all  danger  is  not  over  yet.” 

“You  are  a  wonderful  lad,”  responded  the  hang¬ 
man,  “and  I’ll  obey  you.” 

As  Alice  and  Edgar  did  not  understand,  the 
Irish  language,  they  could  not  comprehend  what 
the  others  said. 

The  old  hangman  arose  soon  after  to  lead  his 
pretended  sons  out  to  a  cart,  and  to  make  his 
way  back  toward  Glingall. 

The  hours  passed  on,  and  the  night  set  in  dark 
and  gloomy. 

Midnight  was  approaching  as  a  trooper  rode 
down  the  hill,  crying: 


“The  rebels  are  coming  in  force.” 

General  Gore  ran  out  of  the  tavern  to  mount 
his  horse  and  to  summon  his  men,  when  he  dashed 
along  the  mountain  road  at  the  head  of  about  fifty 
of  his  troopers. 

The  rebel  horsemen  could  then  be  heard  thun¬ 
dering  down  the  hill,  but  the  tramping  of  their 
horses’  hoofs  soon  appeared  to  die  away. 

The  eager  general  dashed  along  at  the  head  of 
his  troopers.  He  did  not  gallop  far  when  a  single 
horseman  clashed  out  over  a  stone  wall  and  rode 
along  with  him  at  full  speed. 

“Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  old  veteran,  as 
he  strove  to  recognize  the  stranger  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

“General  Gor^;,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  am 
the  old  fisherman  you  were  in  search  of,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Shamus  O’Brien.” 

A  yell  of  rage  burst  from  the  baffled  veteran 
as  his  fiery  steed  dashed  on  and  into  the  rebels, 
who  were  then  crossing  the  main  road  to  the  hill 
beyond. 

“One  charge  at  those  coming,  boys!”  cried 
Shamus,  “and  then  away  with  our  prisoners.” 

The  English  horsemen  drew  up.  when  they  saw 
the  strong  body  of  mounted  rebels  charging  on 
them,  and  they  then  wheeled  and  fled  wdth  all 
speech 

“Now  for  the  old  retreat,  boys,  and  then  to 
deal  with  cur  prisoners,”  cried  Shamus. 

It  was  the  clay  after  the  return  of  the  rebels 
to  their  stronghold  and  Shamus  was  seated  in 
the  cave  with  Alice  and  Edgar  and  the  general. 
Shamus  turned  to  General  Gore. 

“Now,  sir,”  he  said,  in  dignified  tones,  “I  will 
have  a  few  words  with  you.  Have  you  not  sus¬ 
pected  who  I  am?” 

“I  have  not,  young  man,  though  your  voice  is 
familiar  to  me  at  times.” 

“Then  I’ll  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  James 
Dillon,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  and  the 
only  son  of  the  Irish  patriot,  General  Dillon, 
wThose  castle  and  estates  you  hold.  Can  you  dare 
deny  that  you  kept  the  money  intrusted  to  you 
by  him?” 

“I  do  not  deny  it,  young  man;  but  I  would  have 
restored  it  to  you  if  you  were  not  an  enemy; 
and  you  have  seized  as  much,  and  more.” 

“Only  to  share  it  with  the  brave  men  who 
fought  with  me,  General  Gore.  For  your 
daughter’s  sake  I  will  not  say  what  I  think  of 
you.  We  are  about  to  sail  for  France  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  taking  Edgar  with  us,  as  he  means  to  enter 
the  French  army.  Some  future  day  you  may  see 
us  all  again,  when  there  is  a  chance  for  freedom 
in  Ireland.” 

The  young  rebel  left  Ireland,  with  his  wife  and 
Edgar,  on  the  following  morning,  and  they  all 
reached  France  in  safety.  General  Gore  returned 
to  his  castle  to  mourn  over  the  desertion  of  his 
son.  He  retired  from  thg  English  army  soon 
after,  and  his  rascally  nophew  was  compelled  to 
resign.  The  old  veteran  lived  to  learn  that 
Shamus  O’Brien  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  in  France,  and  that  his  son  was  a  colonel 
under  the  great  Napoleon. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  SKELE¬ 
TON  SCOUT;  OR,  THE  DREAD  RIDER  OF 
THE  PLAINS. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


A  GEOLOGICAL  FREAK 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  geological  freaks 
in  Mexico  is  a  mountain  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  Pachuca  which  represents  the  appearance  at  a 
distance. of  being  covered  with  spikes.  T  e  sides 
of  the  mountain  are  closely  studded  with  stone 
columns  or  palisades.  These  columns  are  five  to 
twelve  feet  long  and  as  large  around  as  an  aver¬ 
age  man’s  body.  It  is  a  remarkable  uplift  of 
nature,  which  has  the  appearance,  however,  of 
being  the  handiwork  cf  human  beings.  One 
side  of  the  mountain  is  almost  perpendicular  and 
t'ue  stone  columns  protrude  from  the  surface  at 
right  angles,  and  form  an  impressive  picture. 
The  stone  is  as  hard  as  flint  and  has  withstood 
the  elements  for  ages.  The  spikes  form  a  nat¬ 
ural  battlement  that  1  Takes  the  mountain  appear 
from  a  distance  like  some  ancient  fort. 


TALLEST  MAN 

Ralph  E.  Madson,  said  to  be  the  tallest  man  in 
America,  experienced  difficulty  in  finding  a  lodg¬ 
ing  place  when  he  reached  Detroit. 

Detroit  hotels  neglected  to  arrange  sleeping 
quarters  for  men  of  7  feet  6  inches,  so  when 
Madson  applied  for  a  bed  he  insisted  he  must 
have  one’  without  footboards.  About  eighteen 
inches  of  Madson’s  lower  extremities  necessarily 
must  overreach  the  end  of  the  bed  to  make  sleep- 
in  p-  comfortable,  he  says. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  be¬ 
ing  so  tall,”  Madson  said.  “Sleeping  on  trains  is 
not  so  comfortable,  but  give  me  a  bed  without 
footboards  and  I  make  up  for  lost  time.”  V 

Madson  has  just  passed  his  twenty-third  birth- 
da-'’  anniversary.  He  weighs  230  pounds. 

Madson  was  born  on  a  ranch  in  Ranger,  Tex. 
He  was  six  feet  tall  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 


and  every  part  is  used  over  again.  The  work  is 
mostly  done  by  convicts  in  prisons.  They  take 
the  Loots  and  shoes  to  pieces  and  soak  them; 
then  the  uppers  are  cut  over  into  children’s 
shoes,  or,  if  they 'are  too  far  gone  for  that,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pressed  leather  is  made  by  some 
chemical  action.  The  nails  are  saved  and  sold, 
and  the  straps  go  to  the  farms  to  fertilize  the 
soil.  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible  to 
make  anything  out'o"  old  saws?  Yet  it  is  said 
that  many  of  the  fine  t  surgical  instruments  and 
some  of  those  used  by  engineers  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  steel  that  first  did  duty  in  saws, 
the  quality  being  fine. 


SHOT  PICKING  UP  APPLES 

Two  apples  which  Nick  Taratolakis,  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  an  employee  in  construction  work  in  Rock 
City,  near  Allegany,  picked  up  in  the  orchard  of 
Mrs.  Bloscm  Dort,  who  lives  near  the  rock  cut, 
may  cost  the  man  his  right  leg. 

1  aratolalcis  is  in  the  Mountain  Clinic  here,  the 
bone  of  his  leg  shattered  by  a  rifle  bullet.  Mrs. 
Dort-.  authorities  said,  will  be  charged  with  tne 
shooting.  The  woiKiuen,  it  was  said,  left  work 
to  get  some  apples  in  the  Dort  orchard  He  had 
picked  two,  it  was  reported,  when  Mrs.  Dort, 
rifle  in  hands,  appeared  on  the  porch  of  her 
home.  He  offered  to  pay  for  the  apples,  Mrs. 
Dort  admitted,  but  she  told  Sheriff  Raymond  T. 
Mallery  she  intended  to  break  up  the  practice  of 
the  workmen  making  free  with  her  fruit.  Tara- 
telakis  started  to  run  toward  Allegany  w’hen 
Mrs.  Dort  demanded  lie  accompany  her  to  the 
police  station.  She  fired  when  he  refused. 

~  '  " 

1  SINGING  SANDS 


BONUS  FOR  HIDDEN  RIFLES 

Dr.  Peters,  the  new  German  Commissioner  for 
Civilian  Disarmament,  has  announced  a  premium 
of  100  marks  for  every  rifle  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  between  September  5  and  October  1. 
The  premium  will.be  reduced  to  half  that  amount 
during  the  following  three  weeks,  when  anmesty 
will  be  granted  for  ten  days,  during  which  the 
holders  of  weapons  may  prove  their  legitimate 
origin. 

The  commissioner  also  will  use  moving  pictures 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  collection  of  hidden 
weapons.  He  admits  the  nature  of  his  task 
X .  -  eludes  the  adoption  of  coercive  measures,  as 
he  is  dependent  on  public  good  will.  He  warns 
citizens,  however,  that  in  addition  to  turning  in 
arms  they  are  obliged  to  report  the  whereabouts 
of  weapons  illegally  possessed. 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  SAVE 
V-hat  becomes  of  old  sardine  boxes,  tomato  cans 
and  cans  of  all  kinds?  In  France,  where  nothing 
15  a. lowed  to  go  to  waste,  they  gather  them 
HP  ^nf  URe  them  to  cut  into  tin  soldiers.  In 
r  ranee,  too,  the  old  boots  and  shoes  are  collected 


\ 


xiie  singing  sanas  oi  Bake  Michigan  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Science  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  who 
advances  -a  new  hypothesis  on  the  subject.  The 
sands  in  question  are  found  everywhere  near 
tne  water’s  etige  throughout  the  dune  region, 
which  borders  nearly  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  ake  from  Gary  to  Mackinac.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  sound  is  heard  when  one  walks  in  the 
sand  or  pus-hes  a  stick  or  other  object  through  it, 
but.  only  when  the  sand  is  dry.  The  sound-pro¬ 
ducing  sands  only  extend  back  from  the  water  as 
<ar  as  the  line  of  driftwood,  indicating  the  boun- 
cary  reached  by  waves  during-  storms;  beyond 
this  nmi.t  sand  having  exactly  the  same  appear¬ 
ance,  microscopic  as  well  as  macroscopic,  pro¬ 
duces  no  sound.  The  writer  suggests  that  periodi- 
cal  wetmg  by  the  water  of  the  lake  deposits  a 
thin  film  of  salts,  including  calcium  and  magne¬ 
sium  carbonates,  upon  the  grains  of  sand.  This 
him  creates  considerable  friction  when  the  grains 
are  rubbed  together  and  thul§  causes  the  sound, 
the  effect  being  similar  to  that  of  rosin  on  a 
violin  bow  When  the  sand  is  carried  farther 
mlanP  by.  the  wind  to  form  the  dunes,  much  of  the 
sait  film  is  rubbed  off,  and  leaching  by  rain  subse¬ 
quently  completes  its  removal;  hence  the  sands 
cease  to  be  “musical.” 
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CHARLIE  CHAPMAN’S  COURAGE 

— OR — 

THE  BOY  WHO  TOOK  CARE  OF  HIS 

MOTHER 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  Start  in  Business  Ways. 

Charlie  went  into  the  store.  He  directed  his 
attention  to  a  fine  incubator  of  newest  model. 

“There,  that  is  nearly  the  value  of  the  plow, 
for  I  priced  it  the  other  day  when  I  was  in  town, 
and  talking  real  money.  And  then,  I  will  take 
the  rest  in  some  of  that  old  lumber  you  have 
out  on  the  side  of  the  store,  Mr.  Meeks/’ 

“Jeemes’  River!”  grunted  the  astonished 
tradesman.  “You’re  wuss  than  any  tarnation 
old  Connecticut  Yank  swopper!  Well,.  I’ll  let  it 
go  this  time,  but  ye  never  git  me  agin.  The 
ideer  of  tradin’  that  wuthless  old  plow  for  any¬ 
thing  like  this.” 

Charlie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Well,  Mr.  Meeks,  you  are  in  the  trading  busi¬ 
ness  for  good,  while  I  only  do  it  as  a  side  line. 
And  I  guess  you  are  getting  it  squared  against 
you  for  taking  advantage  of  poor,  old,  good-na- 
-  tured  dad.  He  never  used  that  plow  and  was  too 
kind  to  send  it  back  on  you.” 

“Well,  he  didn’t  take  advantage  of  friendship 
the  way  you’re  doin’,”  cried  Meeks,  losing  his  tem¬ 
per  once  again. 

“No,  you  took  all  the  advantage,”  exclaimed 
Charlie  with  spirit.  “Now,  see  here,  business  is 
business,  and  I’ll  pay  you  every  debt  and  obli¬ 
gation  and  you  know  it.  But,  if  you  lose  out  on 
a  fair  chance,  that’s  not  my  fault.  You’d  better, 
not  get  the  farmers  about  here  thinking  you  are 
double  dealing.” 

Meeks  held  his  tongue  uptil  he  had  calmed 
down. 

Then  he  followed  Charlie  to  the  door. 

“You’re  sure  right,  sonny,”  said  he,  quietly 
now.  “I’ll  help  put  this  incubator  on  your  wagon. 
Maybe  I  can  sell  that  there  plow  to  some  honest 
soul,  even  yet.  I’ll  paint  it  over  again,  and 
varnish  the  handles.  Anyway,  ye  taught  me  a 
lesson,  and  ye’ll  earn  what  yet  get  next  time.-” 

He  laughed,  and  Charlie  stuck  out  his  hand. 

“Well,  it’s  all  in  the  game  of  business,  isn’t 
it,  Uncle  Meeks?  So  we’re  quits.  I’ll  send  up 
the  plow  by  return  trip,  when  Hezekiah,  my  new 
man,  will  take  the  wagon  back  to  Jim  Prentiss. 
And  say,  my  mother  and  I  finished  reading  a 
batch  of  New  York  papers  and  magazines  which 
a  friend  sends  her  every  week.  Do  you  want  me 
to  send  them  up  to  you  for  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Meeks  to  read?  Then  you  can  pass  them  on 
to  some  one  else  who  likes  good  literature.” 

Meeks’  face  lit  up  with  pleasure. 


“Yu’re  a  thoughtful  boy,  Charlie.  Thank  ye 
very  much  and  I’ll  like  them.” 

Charlie  soon  had  the  big  wagon  loaded  with 
the  new  incubator,  and  the  second-hand  lumber 
which  Meeks  had  taken  on  some  shrewd  “swop.” 

Down  the  roadway  they  went  with  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  Charlie  led  the  way  out  of  the  village 
and  on  toward  the  farm. 

Needless  to  say  the  two  new  tenants  talked 
about  his  bright  manners  and  shrewdness  as 
they  rode  along. 

“That  there  boy  is  as  smart  as  a  steel  trap,” 
said  Hez  Denny. 

“And  we  will  do  well  to  do  our  level  best,” 
said  Liz.  “I  believe  our  good  luck  is  back  with 
us  once-  more,  Hez.” 

So  it  was,  as  they  soon  learned. 

Charlie’s  mother  was  pleased  over  his  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  woman  set  to  work  about  the 
farmhouse,  attending  to  cleaning  and  arranging 
work,  which  the  sick  mother  had  been  unable 
to  do. 

Charlie  sent  back  the  plow,  with  the  papers  and 
magazines  for  Meeks,  and  a  bag  of  oats  with 
his  compliments  to  the  liveryman. 

“Now,  I'll  go  have  a  look  at  my  house  to  be,” 
muttered  Charlie,  as  he  watched  the  wagon  dis¬ 
appear  along  the  pike,  with  Black  Nell  hitched 
in  the  rear  for  the  return  trip  of  the  tenant. 

Charlie  studied  the  old  corncrib  from  every 
angle.  He  walked  around  it,  and  tried  the  sup¬ 
ports,  to  test  their  strength  and  condition. 

“Well,  by  George,  I  think  that  it  will  be  all 
right.  With  the  old  lumber  we  have  around  us 
here,  and  what  I  bought  from  Meeks,  I  can  turn 
this  old  corncrib  into  a  passable  home.  Then 
Hezekiah  can  add  a  leanto,  for  a  kitchen,  very 
shortly.” 

He  would  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the  other, 
even,  but  began  to  nail  the  long,  flat  boards  to  the 
side  of  the  big,  old  corncrib  at  once. 

With  hammer  and  saw  and  plenty  of  nails, 
he  made  good  headway  at  boarding  up  the  half¬ 
open  sides  of  the  structure. 

The  work  was  well  under  way,  when  he  heard 
the  hoofs  of  Black  Nell  thundering  up  the  lane. 

“Great  Scott!  What  ails  Hezekiah  to  run  that 
pony  that  way?”  thought  the  young  owner,  in¬ 
dignantly,  as  he  dropped  the  tools,  and  ran 
toward  the  front  of  the  house. 

There  he  beheld  the  other  hurry  into  the  farm¬ 
yard.  and  dismount  from  the  puffing  steed. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Charlie,  for  he  saw  that 
the  other’s  face  was  as  white  as  snow. 

“I  seen  ’em!  I  seen  ’em  agin!”  cried  Heze¬ 
kiah  Denny,  in  great  excitement.  “Yes,  sir, 
right  down  the  road  thar,  I  tell  ye  I  seen  ’em!” 

“Seen  who?”  cried  Charlie  in  impatience. 

“Why,  them — them  fellers  who  robbed  me  of 
my  farm!”  cried  Hezekiah.  “They’re  down  thar, 
looking  over  yore  place.  Oh,  I  know  my  luck  is 
goin’  ter  stay  bad — for  they’ll  get  sutthin’  on 
yore  place!” 

He  flopped  down  upon  the  end  of  an  over¬ 
turned  beam,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  as 
he  sobbed. 

It  was  terrible  to  see  this  brawny  fellow, 
twice  his  own  age,  sobbing  there  before  him,  and 
Charlie  tried  to  comfort  him. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES. 
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MATERIALS  USED  IN  BANK  NOTES 
The  materials  that  go  to  make  up  American 
paper  money  are  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Part  of  the  paper  fiber  is 
linen  rags  from  the  Orient.  The  silk  comes 
from  China  or  Italy.  The  blue  ink  is  made  from 
German  or  Canadian  cobalt.  The  black  ink  is 
made  from  Niagara  Falls  acetylene  gas  smoke, 
and  most  of  the  green  ink  is  green  color  mixed 
in  white  zinc  sulphite  made  in  Germany.  The 
red  color  in  the  seal  is  obtained  from  a  pigment 
imported  from  Central  America. 


DROWNED  IN  HER  BATHTUB 
Investigation  by  Dr.  Howard  W.  Neall,  Deputy 
Medical  Examiner  for  Queens,  disclosed  that  Mrs. 
Edith  Baker,  forty-five,  a  widow  of  No.  1219 
Cedar  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  was  drowned 
while  taking  a  bath  at  her  home  the  other  even¬ 
ing.  The  body  was  discovered  by  one  of  her  sons. 
She  had  been  dead  an  hour.  The  body  was  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
boy  said  his  mother  had  heart  disease,  and  it  was 
thought  at  first  death  was  due  to  that  ailment. 
Dr.  Neall  has  decided,  however,  that  Mrs.  Baker 
was  drowned,  and  that  probably  overcome  by 
heart  failure,  she  slid  down  into  the  tub  so  that 
the  water  covered  her  head. 


KILL  MOUNTAIN  LION 
A  mountain  lion  invaded  the  farm  house  of  C. 
J.  Cann  near  Battle  Mountain,  Nev.,  according  to 
Arthur  Lamb,  h  Battle  Mountain  rancher,  who 
was  in  Reno  recently.  The  lion  approached  the 
house  about  midnight  and  attempted  to  gain  en¬ 
trance  through  a  window,  breaking  several  .panes 
of  glass.  Cann  was  awakened  by  the  noise  and 
seized  a  chair,  knocking  the  animal  down.  The 
lion  attempted  to  jump  again,  but  was  again 
beaten  back.  Cann’s  wife  then  secured  his  rifle 
and  on  the  next  attempt  the  lion  was  killed.  It 
was  small  in  size  and  the  body  will  be  sent  to  the 
State  Hygienic  Laboratory  here  in  order  that  a 
test  for  rabies  may  be  performed. 


CAMELS  THRIVE  ON  LEAVES 

In  Australia  the  offspring  of  the  camel,  owing, 
nq  doubt,  to  the  climate  suiting  its  characteristics 
better  even  than  that  of  the  land  of  its  origin, 
are  more  hardy  than  their  parents. 

The  camel  has  great  ability  to  withstand 
fatgue,  lives  on  a  minimum  amount  of  water 
ana  carries  heavy  loads,  five  hundredweight  be¬ 
ing  no  exceptional  burden  for  him  to  bear  for 
many  miles  without  tiring.  In  the  districts  in 
which  the  camel  is  used  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  one  of  those  animals  harnessed  to  a 
car  and  being  driven  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  a  horse. 

Camels  do  not  thrive  on  rich  grass,  but  grow 
fat  on  dead  leaves  from  the  gum  tree,  spinifex  or 
porcupine  grass  and  mulga.  These  seem  to  be 
great  delicacies,  and  the  more  thorny  the  better 
they  are  appreciated. 


SHIP  RAMS  WHALE 

The  Philadelphia,  of  the  American  Line,  was 
800  miles  off  the  Irish  coast  when  something 
suddenly  impeded  her  progress.  It  took  many 
minutes  of  investigation  before  it  was  discovered 
that  her  yachtlike  prow  had  run  into  a  50-foot 
whale  and  pierced  him  like  a  butcher’s  cleaver. 
The  vessel  had  to  stop  and  reverse  her  engines  to 
free  the  bow  of  the  whale’s  body.  The  dead  ani¬ 
mal  then  sank  and  the  ship  continued  her  run. 

Ten  happy  young  women  debarked  when  the 
Philadelphia  arrived  from  Southampton  and 
Cherbourg.  They  had  been  touring  the  battle 
fronts  and  other  points  of  interest  for  a  month 
as  winners  in  a  popularity  contest  held  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star.  The  vessel  had  a  total  of  873 
passengers,  including  Samuel  P.  Davis  and  A.  P. 
Lane,  on  the  American  pistol  team  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games. 


TEAMS  VERSUS  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

An  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Oklahoma  Highway  Bulle¬ 
tin  with  regard  to  teams  versus  motor  trucks  in 
the  hauling  of  road  building  materials.  A  road 
contractor  while  doing  state  aid  road  work  of 
hauling  crushed  stone,  employed  seven  teams, 
seven  drivers  and  one  3% -ton  motor  truck. 
The  seven  teams  had  each  hauled  three  loads  of 
IV2  yards  per  day,  a  total  of  4%  yards  daily. 
By  motor  truck  he  hauled  33  yards  each  day. 
Figuring  the'  cost  of  each  team  and  driver  at 
$7.25,  the  total  amount  was  $50.75  per  day  for 
seven  teams.  The  3% -ton  motor  truck  actually 
hauled  more  material  each  day  than  the  seven 
teams.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  motor 
truck  figured  to  $18.40  per  day,  thereby  effecting 
a  daily  saving  of  $32.85.  The  distance  of  the 
haul  was  4  Y2  miles  each  way,  or  a  total  of  9 
miles. 


PREHISTORIC  VILLAGE  DUG  UP 

Important  archaeological  discoveries  have  just 
been  made  near  Valencia,  where  a  rich  find  of 
neolithic  urns,  utensils  and  arms  has  just  been 
uncovered  at  Jumilla.  The  excavating  was  done 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of 
History,  whose  announcement  says  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  found  are  most  important  from  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  standpoint.  Many  stone  knives  were  dug 
up,  as  wall  as  highly  ornamental  hatchets  and 
stone  jars. 

Bones  of  men  and  women  of  the  stone  age  also 
were  uncovered.  The  direction  in  which  these 
bones  lay  indicated  that  the  dead  were  buried 
facing  the  east. 

Prof.  Rafael  Altamira  of  the  Oviedo  University, 
has  just  made  a  study  of  the  collection  and  the 
spot  where  the  objects  and  bones  were  found,  and 
has  expressed  the  belief  that  the  place  was  for¬ 
merly  a  village  and  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  which 
long  ago  disappeared. 
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SAVED  BY  LOVE 

By  JOHN  SHERMAN 


“Beshrew  me,  Leonardo,  but  our  journey  is  a 
perilous  one.” 

“Santa  Brigida,  yes,  Luigi,  but  think  of  the 
glory.”  , 

“Nay — nay,  comrades;  think  of  the  reward, 
the  golden  piasters  that  shall  be  ours  when  these 
rats  are  exterminated.” 

“Ah,  Francisco,  yours  is  the  only  practical 
head  among  us.  But  hark !  what  sound  is  that  ? 
A  signal,  methinks.” 

“I  care  not  for  signals,  but,  Madonna,  what  a 
bewitching  face!” 

“Where,  Luigi?” 

“Just  there,  by  those  bowlders.  Ah,  Leonardo, 
mio,  I  could  fall  in  love  with  that  face  and  now 
it  is  gone.” 

“Diablo,  a  spy,  no  doubt;  guard  your  tongues, 
comrades,  or  Carnaro  will  scent  us  out  long  be¬ 
fore  we  reach  his  mountain  den.” 

“Practical  again,  Francisco.  Never  fear, 
Chico  has  informed  us  too  well  and  has  laid  his 


plans  too  deeply.” 

“Think  you,  Leonardo,  that  the  banditti  will 
not  penetrate  his  disguise?” 

“Suspect  a  poor  piper?  Corpo  di  Baccho,  no. 
The  old  boy  himself  would  not.” 

“  ’Tis  well  then.  Forward,  my  menl” 

The  speakers  were  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  soldiers  •  and  were  proceeding  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  around  Naples,  that  beautiful  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  accomplished  brigands  of  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

Many  a  time  had  a  price  been  set  upon  the 
head  of  Captain  Carnaro,  but  till  now  no  one  had 
been  found  brave  enough  to  claim  it. 


A  man  was  found  who  for  a  consideration 
would  betray  the  bandit  chief,  and  a  party  was 
at  once  made  up  and  started  in  pursuit. 

Chico,  a  lazzarone,  who  had  onG£  been  caught 
by  Carnaro’s  men,  and  had  escaped  after  joining 
the  band  and  learning  many  of  its  secrets  was 
now  disguised  as  a  piper  on  his  way  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  robbers  leaving  in  his  track 
numerous  signals  for  the  party  of  soldiers  by 
which  they  could  note  his  progress  and  success. 

As  night  came  on  and  the  full  moon  threw 
its  silver  rays  over  the  magnificent  bay,  whose 
beauty  is  world  renowned,  the  soldiers  paused 
on  the  top  of  a  high  bluff,  from  which  they  could 
see  the  city  and  the  bay  reposing  in  silence. 


Luigi  and  Leonardo  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
converse  and  walked  side  by  side  just  behind 
Francisco,  who  communed  with  himself  and  said 
nothing. 

Let  us  go  on  ahead  of  the  soldiers  and  visit 
the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

In  a  small  rock-builtcavern,  hung  with  gor¬ 
geous  draperies  and  lighted  by  a  single  sus¬ 
pended  lamp,  sat  Guiseppe  Carnaro,  the  bandit, 
upon  a  soft  couch  covered  with  sheep  skins, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  cup  of  pure  gold  contain¬ 
ing  a  draught  of  the  noted  Cyprus  wine. 

Near  him  stood  a  small  table  covered  with  a 
dark  cloth,  the  hem  of  which  was  delicately  em¬ 


broidered,  denoting  that  the  deft  fingers  of  a 
woman  had  been  at  work  there. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  outlet  to  this  room,  but 
suddenly  Carnaro’s  meditations  were  broken,  and 
he  looked  up  as  the  bright  hangings  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  were  swept  aside  and  a  tall,  divinely  formed, 
exquisitely  beautiful  Italian  girl  hastily  entered. 

“Fly,  Guiseppe,  while  there  is  yet  time!  The 
soldiers  are  on  your  track.  I  overheard  them 
below,  and  this  time  they  are  on  the  right  road.” 

“Say  you  so?”  responded  the  brigand,  sipping 
his  wine,  but  betraying  no  emotion  whatever. 

“Yes,  and  they  must  be  close  at  hand.  Chico 
has  betrayed  us!” 

“Maledizzone!  the  low  hound,  the  groveling 
cur,  who  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  The  base 
ingTate!  He  shall  pay  for  this!” 

“Guiseppe,  be  calm!” 

“He  shall  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  his  en¬ 
trails  thrown  to  the  dogs.  He  shall  suffer  all 
the  toments  I  can  invent  for  him.  Nothing  shall 
be  too  bad.  Oh,  the  viper,  the  wolf,  the  jackal. 
Corpo  di  Baccho!” 

In  his  rage  the  bandit  threw  down  the  golden 
up,  and  started  up,  paced  wildly  to  and  fro, 
clenching  his  fist,  feeling  his  stiletto  and  grind¬ 
ing  his  teeth.  He  was  at  length  attracted  by  the 
young  girl  beside  him. 

“There’s  yet  time  to  escape.  I  have  two  fleet 
horses  made  ready.  Leave  this  life.  I  have  gold. 
Fly  with  me  to  France,  or  Spain,  or  America, 
where  we  may  live  in  happiness.  Think  no  morS 
of  this  life.” 

“What,  Bianca!  and  leave  my  brave  com¬ 
rades  to  perish?” 

“They  are  doomed;  nothing  can  save  them. 
Even  now,  I  fear,  we  are  surrounded.  Do  not 
refuse  me.  By  the  love  you  bear  me  I  implore 
you  to  fly.” 

“No — no!  Ask  it  not  by  that  or  I  yield.” 

“By  all  the  vows  thou  hast  made,  by  all  the 
sweet  words  thou  hast  given  me,  by  thy  hallowed 
kisses - ” 

“Tempt  me  not,  Bianca!  I  cannot  withstand 
it!” 

And,  breaking  from  her,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
cavern  and  hastily  made  his  way  to  the  common 
apartment  of  the  band. 

Nearly  all  of  them  were  drinking,  and  the 
jugs,  bottles  and  decanters  were  kept  busily  cir¬ 
culating  from  one  to  another.  Rude  jests  and 
boisterous  laughter  resounded  on  all  sides,  and 
at  every  fresh  drink  the  noise  increased. 

In  the  center  of  the  group  was  a  piper,  clad 
in  a  rough  sheepskin  jacket,  cloth  breeches  and 
round  hat.  He  was  entertaining  the  company 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bacchanalian  ditty 
when  the  door  burst  open  and  Carnaro  entered. 

“Ha!  Already?  I  feared  as  much.  Beppo, 
seize  that  cur  and  bind  him.  He  is  a  cursed 
spy!” 

“A  spy!”  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  brigands 
as  they  paused  in  their  orgiees. 

Chico,  for  he  it  was,  was  at  once  seized  by  a 
brawny  brigand  called  Beppo,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  second  in  command. 

“Dog  of  a  lazzarone!”  hissed  the  brigand  chief, 
striding  up  to  the  spy  with  his  poniard  drawn, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire  and  his  fists  clenched. 
“What  should  prevent  me  from  striking  you  dead 
this  instant  1” 
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“I  am  no  spy,  excellency.” 

“Thou  liest !  Dare  you  deny  that  you  are 
Chico,  whom  I  once  befriended?” 

At  this  challenge  the  man’s  face  paled  for  an 
instant,  and  lost  the  air  of  injured  innocence 
that  it  had  previously  assumed. 

“Ho,  there,  Coletta,  Baptista,  Giovanni,  strip 
the  scoundrel  and  see  if  the  blood-red  dagger, 
the  emblem  of  our  band,  is  not  upon  his  arm!” 

The  luckless  Chico  was  stripped  in  an  instant 
and  there,  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  his  right  arm, 
was  indelibly  marked  a  red  dagger,  the  sign 
which  every  member  of  the  band  was  marked 
with. 

“What  would  you  do  with  a  man  who  would 
give  you  up  to  the  soldiers?*’ 

“Kill  him!”  yelled  all  with  one  accord,  the 
drunkenness  of  them  becoming  instantly  so¬ 
bered. 

The  man  was  seized  and  was  being  dragged 
from  the  room  despite  his  agonized  c^ies,  when 
Carnaro  interposed. 

“Stay.  I  will  give  you  a  chance  for  your  life. 
I  am'  not  all  devil.  How  many  are  there  of  the 
carbiniere?” 

“Five  hundred,  excellency,  and  close  at  hand. 
They  only  await  this  signal!” 

With  a  dexterous  movement  he  disengaged  his 
hands,  and  seizing  the  shrillest-toned  of  his  pipes 
blew  one  particularly  long  and  loud  note  upon  it, 
and  sprang  for  the  barred  window. 

Before  a  hand  could  stop  him  he  had  torn 
down  the  fastenings  and  dashed  open  the  shut¬ 
ters,  and  the  next  instant  the  astonished  bandits 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  armed  troops 
at  this  and  other  windows  and  at  the  door,  which 
was  thrown  rudely  open. 

“Shoot  down  the-  dogs  if  one  attempts  to  es¬ 
cape!”  shouted  Francisco. 

A  dozen  brigands  made  a  rush  for  Chico  and 
were  met  by  a  withering  fire  from  the  soldiers, 
but  not  before  their  poniards  had  clashed 
together  in  the  traitor’s  heart. 

He  fell  without  a  groan,  but  his  body  was 
covered  by  those  of  four  of  his  murderers. 

Valiantly  the  brigands  fought,  there  could  be 
but  one  outcome  to  the  conflict,  as  they  were 
outnumbered.  One  by  one  they  fell  around  their 
gallant  leader.  At  last  the  soldiers  made  a  rush 
at  him  from  all  sides,  but  just  as  they  were  clos¬ 
ing  in  upon  him  he  suddenly  and  in  a  twinkling 
disappeared  from  their  sight  right  through  the 
floor.  Those  who  reached  the  spot  first  saw  a 
trap  slide  quickly  and  heard  the  click  of  a  bolt 
and  a  mocking  laugh  in  a  woman’s  voice.  That 
was  all  and  their  victim  had  escaped!  Carnaro 
knew  of  the  trap  and  had  himself  planned  it. 
He  was  met  by  Bianca,  who  had  planned  this 
method  of  saving  him,  and  she  hurriedly  dragged 
him  away  through  a  dark  and  winding  passage 
despite  his  resistance. 

“They  have  fired  the  cabins  and  have  sur¬ 
rounded  all.  There  is  no  other  escape.  It  were 
madness  to  attempt  to  face  such  odds.” 

“But,  Bianca,  what  will  they  think?” 

“There  will  be  none  left  to  think,  thanks  to 
that  villain  Chico.”  In  a  few  moments  they 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  cavern  opening 
out  upon  a  bluff,  and  the  cool  breeze  blew  upon 
their  heated  cheeks.  Bianca  gave  a  whistle  and 


two  noble  steeds  trotted  up  to  her  and  rubbed 
their  soft  noses  against  her  rounded  shoulder. 

“Bianca,  what  have  you  not  dared?  And  for 
what?” 

“All  for  the  love  of  thee,  Guiseppe.  I  could 
have  dared  a  hundredfold  more  for  thy  sake. 
Love  for  thee  would  make  me  brave  a  thousand 
dangers  that  thy  life  be  spared.” 

“How  can  I  leave  my  brave  men  to  die  alone, 
when  perhaps  I  might  save  them?” 

“Thou  canst  not.  Ha!  do  you  hear  that  shout? 
They  have  torn  open  the  trap-door  and  are  on 
our  track.  “Mount — mount  in  haste  and  let  the 
horse  have  the  rein;  he  knows  where  I  would 
have  him  go.” 

The  woman  stooped,  and  producing  a  flint  and 
steel,  set  fire  to  a  mass  of  tow  in  her  hand. 
This  she  threw  upon  the  end  of  a  "train  of  gun¬ 
powder,  which,  carefully  covered  by  dry,  loose 
stones,  had  not  been  scattered,  and  then  forcing 
Carnaro  to  mount  sprang  lightly  upon  the  ocher 
horse  and  darted  down  the  path  calling  upon  her 
comrade’s  steed  to  follow. 

“What  have  you  done,  Bianca?” 

“Taken  steps  to  render  their  life  on  this  earth 
shorter  and  their  entrance  into  Heaven  quicker. 
They  ought  to  thank  me  for  it.  Hark!” 

A  _  dull  sound  broke  upon  their  ears,  and, 
looking  back,  Carnaro  saw  a  sheet  of  flame  shoot 
upward,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  white  smoke. 
The  train  had  done  its  work. 

“Quick!  There  is  even  yet  danger  to  be  feared. 
Take  this  turning,  not  that.” 

“That  leads  directly  to  Naples.” 

“I  know  it,  but  my  brother’s  vessel  is  at  an¬ 
chor  in  the  bay,  and  a  boat  from  it  will  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  us  on  the  beach.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  bespoke  it  this  morning.” 

“Did  you  then  know  of  the  intended  attack  of 
the  soldiers?” 

“No,  but  my  mind  was  made  up  to  entice  thee 
away  from  thy  rough  life,  to  induce  thee  to  live 
honestly,  that  thou  mightest  die  peacefully  in 
thy  bed  and  not  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  or 
the  soldier.” 

“And  thou  hast  planned  all  this?” 

“Aye,  and  more  would  I  have  done  for  love  of 
thee,  Guiseppe,  whom  men  call  the  bloody. 
Thou  hast  ever  been  kind  to  me,  dearest.” 

.  They  arrive  at  Naples.  The  two  enter  a  boat; 
it  is  pulled  swiftly  out  to  where  the  white  sail 
of  a  yacht  is  shining  in  the  moonbeams,  and  they 
are  taken  on  board.  The  anchor  is  raised  and  the 
little  vessel  skims  over  the  moonlit  sea. 

^ears  afterward  an  aged  couple  living  in  the 
south  of  France  passed  away  from  this  life  al- 
niost  at  the  same  time.  They  were  people  ol 
moderate  wealth,  had  many  children,  and  were 
greatly  beloved  and  respected.  No  one  know 
that  the  white-haired,  fine-looking  old  gentleman 
was  the  once  famous  Neapolitan  brigand,  Car¬ 
naro,  nor  that  his  wife  was  the  woman  whose 
love  had  saved  him  from  an  ignominious  death. 

The  band  was  indeed  exterminated  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  rest  received  their  reward,  but 
the  world  from  that  time  forth  heard  no  more 
of  the  renowned  brigand  so  wonderfully  saved 
by  love! 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

TROOPS  ON  MEXICAN  BORDER 
There  are  22,807  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  on  duty  in  the  Mexican  border 
districts,  distributed,  5,755  in  Arizona,  1,511  at 
Eagle  Pass,  903  at  Laredo,  8,102  at  £1  Paso, 
2,554  at  Brownsville,  1,671  at  Big'  Bend  and  2,251 
at  two  posts  in  California  and  other  stations. 
Camp  Travis,  Texas,  the  permanent  station  of 
the  2d  Division,  although  comparatively  near  the 
international  boundary,  is  not  considered  a  bor¬ 
der  station.  Cavalry  troops,  of  course,  predomi¬ 
nate  on  the  border,  and  with  infantry  troops 
compose  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  forces. 
The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  nearly  2,000  ofn- 
cers  and  men  and  the  Field  Artillery  upwards 
of  1,200. 

✓ 

FARMER  FIGHTS  OFF  BULL 
By  gouging  his  fingers  deep  into  a  bull’s  eyes 
as  the  animal  repeatedly  sought  to  gore  him  as  he 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  Howard  Richardson, 
thirty-two,  who  lives  with  his  wife  on  a  farm  east 
of  Victor,  N.  Y.,  succeeded  in  staving  off  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  attacks  this  afternoon  until  his  brother-in- 
law,  Charles  Lovejoy,  obtained  a  rifle  and  killed 
the  animal. 

The  bull  was  the  property  of  Herman  Steffen- 
hagen.  The  bull  and  some  other  cattle  broke 
into  one  of  Richardson’s  fields.  Richardson 
started  to  drive  them  out  when  the  bull  charged, 
throwing  him  to  the  ground  and  stamping  upon 
him.  Richardson  was  badly  lacerated  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover. 


THE  RABBIT  SKIDS 

There  are  a  lot  of  fellows  with  high-speed  motor 
cars  who  have  undertaken  the  little  job  of  run¬ 
ning  down  a  jackrabbit.  They  have  been  success¬ 
ful  only  when  they  got  to  crowding  the  rabbit 
too  close  and  he  dodged  back  and  got  caught 
under  the^  wheels.  Ordinarily  the  rabbit  can  make 
the  dodge  back  and  be  a  mile  away  and  just 
loping  along  by  the  time  the  car  is.  turned 
around.  The  rabbit  is  quite  a  dodger  when  it 
comes  to  getting  away.  He  seems  to  skid  his 
wheels  and  then  put  on  a  sert  of  sideslip.  Motor 
car  drivers  have  often  actually  run  down  coyotes 


and  sometimes  they  are  able  to  run  down  an  ante¬ 
lope,  but  they  seldom  run  down  a  jackrabbit. 
Motorcycle  riders  often  try  the  same  sport.  It 
is  quite  exhilarating,  but  seldom  produces  results. 

Any  one  traveling  on  the  Kansas  railroads  will 
notice  that  there  always  is  a  nice,  smooth  path 
right  along  the  edge  of  the  ties  on  the  track. 
Any  railroad  man  will  tell  you  that  the  reason 
for  that  nice  little  smooth  track  is  a  speedway 
for  the  jackrabbits.  Many  engineers  regularly 
race  with  the  rabbits  every  morning  or  evening. 
The  rabbits  come  up  on  the  tfack  and  sit  in  the 
middle  until  the  train  is  about  twenty  feet 
away.  Then  the  rabbit  gives  one  jump  and  lands, 
going  fast,  right  in  the  path,  and  the  train  and 
rabbit  are  off  at  an  even  start  for  a  race.  The 
rabbit  may  run  out  of  wind  and  quit  to  take  a 
rest,  but  he  never  lets  that  train  get  up  even 
with  him.  Any  one  with  real  sporting  blood 
should,  ride  the  cowcatchers  of  the  fast  trains 
early  in  the  morning  or  evening  and  see  those 
races..  Only  the  engineer  and  fireman  and  an 
occasional  bum  ever  get  to  see  the  real  sport. 


LAUGHS 

Mamma— Edith,  can  you  tell  me  what  “faith’1 
is.  Edith  (aged  six) — Oh,  yes;  it’s  believing 
what  you  know  isn’t  the  truth. 


Husband — Everything  in  this  house  is  out  of 
place.  Been  haying  an  earthquake?  Wife — I’ve 
been  putting  things  in  order. 


“If  madame  will  pardon  me,  this  suit  does  not 
match  her  complexion  as  well  as  the  other.”  “The 
suit  is  all  right.  I  want  it  to  match  a  bull  pup.” 


A  little  girl  went  with  her  aunt  to  see“a  brand- 
new  baby,  'and  when  she  came  home  she  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Oh,  mamma,  the  baby  cried  until  it 
bent  its  face  all  over!” 


Pittsburg  Man — What  would  you  folks  do  if 
a  mob  -  of  rioters  should  come  charging  down 
Broadway?  New  Yorker  (busily) — Start  a  po¬ 
liceman  to  shooting  at  a  dog. 

“Why,  is  it,”  queried  the  fair  widow,  “that  they 
art  ways  say  a  man  ‘pines’  for  a  woman?”  “I  sup¬ 
pose,”  growled  the  fussy  bachelor,  “it’s  because 
pine  is  about  the  softest  wood  there  is.” 


“I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  believe,”  said  the 
manager,  “that  it  cost  mo  $25,000  to  raise  the 
curtain  on  this  show?”  “I  do,”  replied  the  critic. 
“I’m  surprised  that  they  let  you  do  it  even  for 
that  price.” 


He — Do  you  still  feel  angry  with  me?  She — I 
despise  you!  I  abhor  you!  I  hate  yotif  He — 
Then  perhaps  you’d  better  break  your  engage¬ 
ment  to  accompany  me  to  the  opera.  She — Oh,  I 
don’t  hate  you  so  much  as  that. 


“If  you  are  looking  for  bargains,”  said  the 
broker,  “I  can  suit  you.  I  can  offer  you  some 
stocks  at  t£n  cents  a  share.”  “But  why  are  they 
so  cheap?”  demanded  the  lady  shopper.  “You  see, 
they  have  been  slightly  damaged  by  water.” 
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INTERESTING  NEWS  ARTICLES 


MOTH  LIKE  A  BIG  BIRD 

To  gain  some  idea  of  tlie  splendor  of  some  of 
the  world’s  moths  and  butterflies,  one  should 
glance  over  nearly  complete  collections  of  them 
from  the  tropics,  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  There  is  a  superb  series 
that  comes  from  Africa,  wherein  the  “tails”  to 
the  hinder  pair  of  wings  are  more  than  eight 
inches  in  length.  Then  we  have  the  gorgeous 
Atlas  moth  of  the  East  Indies  that  measures  a 
foot  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  upper  wings. 


RESCUES  WOMAN  IN  RAPIDS 

Miss  Matilda  Schoenert,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
rescued  from  the  whirlpool  rapids  at  Niagara 
Falls  by  Gordon  W.  Dnun,  of  Montreal,  who  was 
severely  cut  in  the  rescue.  They  were  among  the 
passengers  on  a  Gorge  route  trolley  that  was 
blocked  at  the  edge  of  the  whirlpool  rapids  by  a 
fallen  rock.  The  passengers  got  out  of  the  car 
and  were  walking  on  the  brink  of  the  river.  The 
girl  fell  over  the  slight  embankment  some  fifteen 
feet  into  the  river,  but  caught  and  clung  to  a 
rock. 

Dunn  saw  her  danger  and  vaulted  the  em¬ 
bankment.  He  landed  on  a  slight  beach  of  rocks 
and  cut  himself  severely  on  hands  ana  head. 
Getting  to  his  feet  he  seized  the  girl.  Help  was 
quickly  at  hand  and  the  pair  were  taken  back  to 
Niagara  Falls.  The  girl  is  still  suffering  from 
shock. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  COLD  GLASS  CRACK  IF 
WE  PUT  HOT  WATER  INTO  IT? 

Hot  water  will  not  always  cause  a  cold  glass 
to  crack,  but  is  very  apt  to,  especially  a  thick 
glass.  The  very  thin  glass  will  not  cracK.  The 
test  tubes  used  by  chemists  are  made  of  very 
thin  glass  and  will  not  crack  when  hot  liquids  are 
poured  into  them. 

When  a  glass  cracks  after  you  have  poured  a 
hot  quid  into  it,  it  does  so  because  as  soon  as 
the  hot  liquid  is  put  in  the  particles  of  glass 
which  form  the  inside  of  the  glass  become  heated 
and  expand.  They  begin  to  do  this  before  the 
particles  which  form  the  outside  of  the  glass  be¬ 
come  heated,  and  in  their  efforts  to  expand  the 
inside  particles  of  glass  literally  break  away 
from  the  particles  which  form  the  outside,  caus¬ 
ing  the  crack.  The  same  thing  happens  if  you 
put  cold  vTater  into  a  hot  glass,  excepting  in  this 
instance  the  inside  particles  of  the  glass  contract 
before  the  particles  which  form  the  outside  of 
the  glass  have  had  time  to  become  cool  and  do 
likewise. 


HOW’  THE  WORM  GETS  INTO  THE  NUT 
Where  clid  the  worm  in  the  hazelnut  come 
from.  That  question  has  puzzled  many  a  bov. 
The  worm  is  the  larva  of  a  strange  looking  insect 
known  as  the  hazelnut  weevil,  an  insect  tfiat  be- 
ior  g-  to  the  same  family  as  the  much  dreaded 
bod -weevil,  which  is  periodically  so  destructive 


to  the  farmer’s  grain,  says  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

The  insect  is  provided  with  a  long,  slender 
proboscis,  or  snout,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
a  peculiar  hook-like  appendage.  In  the  late  sum¬ 
mer,  while  the  nut  is  still  green  and  tender,  the 
mother  weevil  goes  in  search  of  a  place  to  lay  her 
egg.  Instinct  has  taught  the  mother  weevil  that 
no  bettei  place  could  he  found  for  her  egg  than 
the  inside  of  a  hazelnut,  for  there  lies  ''safety 
for  her  egg  and  food  for  her  offspring.  So  the 
mother  weevil  begins  to  peck  away  with  her  queer 
looking  snout,  and  in  due  time  she  has  made  a 
tiny  tunnel  to  the  centre  of  the  nut.  Then  she 

lays  an  egg,  poking  it  well  down  into  the  tunnel 
with  her  snout. 


In  a  short  time  nature  closes  the  opening  and 
the  egg  lies  safely  within,  finally  hatching  into 
a  little  white  grub.  The  grab  finds  food  aplenty 
and  grows  fat  and  rotund.  y  y 

When  the  food  is  all  gone  and  he  is  full  grown 
the  baby  weevil  gnaws  his  way  out  of  the  ha™?’ 
nut  that  has  sheltered  him  and  is  ready  for  the 
second  step  in  his  development,  that  all-important 
step  which  will  transform  him  into  a  P»™- 
exactly  like  his  mother.  3  "eevi1 
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GOOD  READING 


MORE  TEACHERS  THAN  JOBS 

The  supply  of  teachers  in  Kansas  this  year  will 
be  greater  than  any  time  since  before  the  wai,  i 
was  said  recently  at  the  ol'iice  of  Miss  Lorraine 
Wooster,  state;  superintendent.  The  inquiries 
coming  in  from  teachers  are  far  greater  than  tne 
inquiries  coming  from  boards  seeking  teacneis,  it 
was  said. 


AN  EAGESR  RECRUIT 
An  illustration  of  the  attraction  which  the 
Army  has  for  ambitious  young  Americans  ox 
good  character  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Web 
Patterson,  whose  home  is  at  Roseclare,  Ill.,  as 
recorded  in  the  Register-Gazette,  of  Rockford,  111. 
Patterson,  who  has  just  reached  his  eighteentn 
year,  has  been  waiting  two  years  for  the  oppoi- 
tunity  to  enlist  in  the  service.  Being  without 
railroad  fare  he  walked  forty-two  miles  to  the 
nearest  Army  recruiting  station,  at  Hairisbui  g, 
Ill.,  where  he  told  Lieut.  Archie  D.  Alley,  53d 
Inf.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  office,  of  his  de¬ 
sire  to  wear  the  uniform.  He  was  quickly  ac¬ 
cepted  and  enlisted,  sent  to  Camp  Grant  and 
assigned  to  the  3d  Field  Artillery.  Illustrations 
in  the  newspaper  show  Patterson  in  his  ragged 
clothes  as  he  presented  himself  at  the  recruiting 
office  and  in  uniform,  standing  at  attention  two 
hours  later.  Private  Patterson  evidently  pos¬ 
sesses  the  stuff  of  which  soldiers  are  made. 


LIKE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

In  spite  of  the  improved  traffic  regulations  for 
which  New  York  is  noted  and  perhaps  because 
of  the  necessary  delays  occurring  through  con¬ 
gested  streets,  new  methods  of  safety  for  foot 
pasengers  are  constantly  being  devised.  Two 
methods  that  have  been  proposed  are  the  rotary 
turntable  and  the  moving  underground  passage¬ 
way.  Both  have  been  described  and  illustrated 
by  Edwin  F.  Linder  in  Science  and  Invention. 

The  rotary  turntable  is  a  sort  of  underground 
metry-go-round.  A  large  circular  platform  ro¬ 
tates  about  a  centre  post,  which  is  geared  to  the 
driving  mechanism  and  connected  to  an  electric 
motor.  The  platform  is  reached  from  the  side¬ 
walks  by  stairway  or  moving  incline.  Going 
down  to  the  lover  level  by  one  of  these  the 
pedestrian  steps  aboard  at  once,  as  the  edge  of 
the  platform  travels  slowly,  close  to  the  corner 
station.  He  steps  off  as  easily  as  soon  as  the 
electrically  lighted  sign  warns  him  that  he  has 
arrived  at  such  and  such  avenue  or  street. 

The  other  device  is  a  moving  platform  under 
the  street,  electrically  lighted  and  operated.  This 
platform  would  carry  the  people  below  the  street 
and  across  to  another  incline,  operating  upward 
to  an  exit  similarly  situated  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  type  of  conveyor  would  serve  most  effi¬ 
ciently  by  the  construction  of  eight  moving  end¬ 
less  chain  platforms,  placed  in  pairs,  each  work¬ 
ing  in  opposite  directions.  The  four  street  cor¬ 
ners  are  thus  connected  by  these  sub-surface 
passages  and  as  the  platforms  are  kept  in  motion 
continually  by  the  electric  motors  which  drive 


them  there  would  be  no  delay  in  getting  quickly 
to  the  other  side  of  the  crossing.  At  the  same 
time  the  surface  street  would  be  freed  for  the 
use  of  motor  cars,  etc. 


MICA  MINING 

Mica  is  one  of  the  things,  like  jute,  for  which 
for  certain  purposes  no  satisfactory  substitute 
has  been  discovered,  and  although  it  is  not,  like 
jute,  an  Indian  monopoly,  more  than  half  the 
world’s  supply  of  the  mineral  comes  from  this 
country.  In  India  it  is  very  widely  distributed, 
but  the  tracts  in  which  it  is  found  in  plates  of 
sufficient  size  to  have  a  marketable  value  are  few 
\and  strictly  defined. 

Mica  in  more  recent  years  has  been  mined  in 
the  Nellor  district  of  Madras,  but  the  main  de¬ 
posit  is  in  a  belt  about  eight  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad  which  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Hazaribagh  district  and  stretches  into  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Gaya  and  Monghyr.  The 
main  centre  for  the  industry  is  at  Koderma,  in 
the  Hazaribagh  district. 

Mica  dees  not  occur  in  thick  seams  like  coal, 
but  in  small  deposits,  or  “books,”  and  a  mica 
mine  or  quarry  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
rabbit  warren,  the  workers  burrowing  from 
“book”  to  “book”  by  passages  that  are  some¬ 
times  just  sufficient  to  admit  a  small  boy.  In 
most  cases  very  primitive  methods  are  used, 
the  lower  levels  of  the  mine  being  reached  by 
roughly  made  bamboo  ladders  and  the  excavated 
material  being  passed  hand  over  hand  from  one 
coolie  to  another.  The  bailing  out  of  water  is 
done  in  the  same  way  by  the  use  of  buckets, 
and  during  three  months  in  the  monsoon  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  suspended  altogether,  the  mica  being 
under  water. 

Mica  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  native 
arts  of  India  from  time  immemorial.  The  pow¬ 
dered  mica  is  used  in  calico  printing  and  by 
washermen  to  give  a  sparkle  to  cloth.  It  is  a 
substitute  for  glass  in  lanterns  and  the  material 
cut  of  which  “unbreakable”  lamp  chimneys  are 
manufactured.  It  fills  the  peepholes  of  fur¬ 
naces  and  is  used  for  windows  in  cases  where 
glass  would  break  in  being  exposed  to  extremes  of 
heat  or  to  concussion.  It  is  a  glazing  material 
for  pottery;  for  pictures  and  for  the  backs  of 
mirrors.  Indian  artists  have  used  it  largely  for 
paintings. 

Mica  also  has  a  high  reputation  in  Indian  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  used  as  a  finely  ground  powder, 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other 
drugs;  it  is  said  to  be  a  tonic.  Indian  medicine 
classifies  nearly  all  drugs  and  articles  of  diet 
into  two  groups — the  “heating”  and  the  “cool¬ 
ing” — and  mica  is  said  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
of  all  the  drugs  in  the  latter  class.  It  is  said 
that  some  Indian  practitioners  have  a  secret 
means  of  dissolving  mica,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Such  solvent  would  be  a  great  discovery,  for  it 
would  mean  that  mica  could  be  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  unbreakable  tumblers  and  decanters. 


WEAR  FLUMES 
OF  BIRD  OF 

PARADISE 

New  Guinea  is 
the  home  of  a 
large  percentage 
of "  the  world’s 
birds  of  paradise, 
writes  Niksah. 
The  supply  of 
these  beautiful 
birds  is  fast  fail¬ 
ing.  Noi  only  do 
the  women  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America 
demand  feathers 
for  their  bonnets, 
but  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea  and 
surrounding  isl¬ 
ands  make  lavish 
use  of  the  plum- 
age  as  head 
dresses. 

In  New  Guinea 
it  is  the  man  who 
affects  bird- of  - 
paradise  decora¬ 
tions.  The  women, 
like  the  female 
bird  of  paradise, 
are  inconspicuous 
in  dull  colors.  v 

To  obtain  the 
much  prized 
feathers  the  New 
Guinea  natives 
.set  out  for  the 
forest,  knowing 
that  the  bird  of 
paradise  seeks  10 
conceal  his  rain¬ 
bow  hues  in  the 
dense  foliage  of 
the  trees. 

If  they  can  find 
no  haunt  of  the 
desired  birds  they 
start  calling  in 
excellent  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  shrill, 
ugly  cry  of  the 
bird  of  paradise 
to  its  mate.  This 
ruse  is  usually 
successful,  and  a 
bird  shows  itself 
only  to  be  snared 
or  shot  down  with 
arrows. 

In  mating  sea¬ 
son  the  male  bird 
dances  before  the 
female  he  desires 
as  a  mate,  to  dis¬ 
play  his  beautiful 
feathers,  and  at 
such  a  time  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  are  the 
birds  in  their  own 
affairs  that  large 
numbers  are 
taken  easily  by 
t he  wily  natives. 


^  Beautiful  Sample  Book  of 
‘men’s  fine  tailoring  with 
lowest  Inside  prices 

6ent  free.  All  tne  swell 
^clothes  you  c*n  wear 
easily  earned  FRE10— 
all  the  extra  rpending 
money  your  heart  de¬ 
sires. 

AGENTS 
_  WANTED 

Show  our  new  sample  book,  take  orders  in 
spare  time;  we  furnish  everything;  free;  no 
experience  needed;  wri  a  at  once.  Tailoring 
agents  be  »ur®  to  tend  too;  every  man  who 
rt’ids  this  and  every  boy  in  long  pants,  send  today. 
Simply  write  letter  or  postal  P'  d  gay,  ’‘Send  me 
free  your  new,  big  eamplo  book  and  wonderful 
offer.”  Addrers 

Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co. 

Dept  883  _ Chlcago.lLIi 


Solid  Geld 


Solid  Gold 


Send  Your  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  Yon  a  Lachnite 

T\ON’T»end  a  penny.  Joat  aend  yonr  name  and  say:  "Send  me 
U  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  aolld  srold  ring  on  10  days'  free 
trial.”  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  borne.  When  it 
cornea  merely  deposit  $<1.76  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  daya.  If  you,  or  if  any  ol  your  friends  can  tell 
It  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  ua  $2.60  a  month  until  $18.75  baa  been  paid.  , 

CS/wsf TOVarl ar  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  ua  which  of  the 
vV  fUC  SL  solid  «old  rinira  illustrated  above  you  wish 

(ladies’  or  men’s).  Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  At. Dept.  2467  Chicago 


BOYS  AIR  RIFLE 

This  fine  Rifle  free  tor  selling  only  25  pieces  o,  our 
Jewelry  at  10c  each.  Jewelry  and  Rifle  sent  prepaid. 

EAGLE  WATCH  CO.,  Dept. 365  EA»f  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THROW  YOUR  ¥0S0E 

Down  cellar,  under  the  bed  or  anywhere.  With  our 

VENTRSLOPHCNE 

which  fits  in  the  month  and  cannot  be  seen,  you  can  at 
once  perforin  any  of  the  following  tricks  &  many  more. 

“ Dog  at  back  door.  ”  “Chasing  the  Chicken.  ” 

“Bird  under  coal.  ”,  “The  invisible  Canary.  ” 

One  boy  writcs:-”I  frightened  my  mother  by  putting 
my  cap  under  my  coat  and  immitating  an  animal.”  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  use  it.  With  a  little  practice  you  can 
play  a  tune  without  moving  your  lip3. 

The  VENTRILOPHONE,  Book!  '  “Art  of 
Ventriloquism.”  aad  fufl  directions  for  10c.,  6  for  25c. 

By  mail  postpaid.  Big  colored  covjer  book  of  Jokes 
FREE  with  each  order. 

Universal  Novelty  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Stamford,  Conn. 


You  Never 

a 


ndiaif 


You  see  a  great  many  men — all  ages 
— who  are  losing  their  hair.  Some  are 
bald  already.  You  see  women,  too, 
whose  hair  is  thin. 

But  you  never  saw  a  bald  Indian. 

.Let  me  tell  you  why. 

When  I  was  almost  bald,  my  travels 
brought  me  in  contact  with  an  old 
medicine  man  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  in 
the  Indian  Territory. 

This  venerable  sage,  highly  respected 
among  the  Cherokees  for  his  mysteri¬ 
ous  knowledge,  told  me  that  he  could 
put  something  upon  my  scalp  to  make 
the  hair  grow. 

Although  lacking  in  faith,  I  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  make  the  test.  He  rubbed 
a  little  ointment  from  a  stone  jar  upon 
my  head.  He  gave  me  some,  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  pomade  and  told  me  to  put  some 
on,  twice  daily. 

To  my  extreme  pleasure,  a  light 
down  soon  appeared  upon  the  bald  part 
and  this  developed  gradually  into  a 
growth  of  hair.  The  hair  grew  stead¬ 


ily.  I  was  soon  able  to  brush  it — then 
to  comb  it. 

Never  has  my  hair  ceased  growing 
healthily  since  the  old  Cherokee  savant 
gave  me  that  ointment.  I  am  (36  years 
old  and  go  to  the  barber’s  for  a  hair 
cut  each  month. 

From  the  Indian  wizard  I  obtained 
the  recipe  for  this  cosmetic  and  had  it 
modernized  by  an  expert  chemist  so 
that  a  druggist  can  supply  it. 

If  you  have  dandruff,  or  if  your  hair 
is  becoming  thin,  or  is  falling  out,  or  if 
you  arc  bald,  you  had  better  try  this 
wonderful  ointment  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  you  the  recipe  free  of 
cost  if  you  write  to  me.  Tell  this  to 
your  friends — men  and  women.  My  ad- 
uress  is:  John  Hart  Brittain,  BD-103, 
150  East  Thirty-second  St.,  New  York 
City.  If  you  would  like  a  proof  box  of 
the  ointment,  enclose  10  cents,  silver  or 
stamps. 

Now  you  understand  why  you  see  no 
bald  Indians.  They  know  what  to  do  to 
keep  a  good  hair  growth. 


Write  to  Riker  &  King,  Advertising  Offices,  118  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City, 
or  S  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  magazine. 


AIDS  TO  EFFICIENCY 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems, 
write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studies,  165C, 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. _ 

AGENTS 

500  AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ONCE  for  Mitchell’s  Magic 
Marvel  Washing  Compound.  300%  protit.  Enormous 
repeater.  Washes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  One  thousand  other  uses  in  every 
home.  Astounds  and  delights  every  woman.  Nothing 
else  like  it.  Nature’s  mightiest  cleanser.  Contains  no 
lye,  lime  acid  or  wax.  Free  samples  furnished  to  boost 
sales.  Wo  positively  guarantee  tire  sale  of  every  pack¬ 
age.  Exclusive  territory.  OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  You  cannot  fail  to  make  big  money.  Baiter, 
Ohio,  made  $G00  last  month.  Send  for  free  sample 
and  proof.  Hurry,  hustle,  grab  this  chance.  L. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Desk  331,  1308-1314  E.  61st,  Chicago. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EARN  MONEY  in  your  spare 
time?  We  have  a  wonderful  offer  to  make,  ambitious 
men  and  women.  No  previous  experience  necessary. 
No  money  required.  Write  today  for  plans.  Ameri- 
can  Products  Co.,  236S  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

photo  pillow  Tops,  Portraits,  Frames,  Sheet 
Pictures,  Medallions,  Patriotic  Pictures  and  Portraits, 
War  Books.  Prompt  shipment;  samples  and  cat.  free 
to  agents.  30  days  credit.  Jas.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk 
31,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


ART  AND  DEN  PICTURES 

10  HAND  colored  pretty  women  and  bathers  25  cents. 
Dnrso,  Dept.  39.  25  Mulberry.  N.  Yr.  City. _ 

CLASSY  girl  pictures — -2  beauties  25  cts. ;  sixteen  $1; 
refunded  if  dissatisfied.  Roseleaf,  St.  Louis.  Mo, 

REAL  SNAPPY  PHOTOS — French  Girl  Poses.  Kind 
that  pleases.  Order  those — you'll  want  more.  Sam¬ 
ple  25  cents.  Dozen  $2.50,  two  dozen  $4.00.  Catalogue 
Free.  Hamilton’s  Company,  Barnes  City,  Iowa. 


EXCHANGE 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  and  Player  Piano  Bolls  ex¬ 
changed.  Trade  old  for  new.  Write  us.  Fuller, 
Wichita.  Kansas. _ 

IF  YOU  V/ ANT  to  soli  or  exchange  your  property, 
write  me.  John  J.  Black,  173d  St.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
WIs. 


FOR  SALE 

RABBIT,  FOX,  Coon,  Skunk,  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers. 

Opossum  dogs.  Circulars,  10  cents.  Brotvn’s  Kennels, 
York.  Pa. _ 

SILK  REMNANTS.  Largest  packages  yet  offered.  Square 
of  stamped  satin  free  with  every  package.  15  cts. 
Silk  Manufacturers  Agency,  Portland.  Me.  


HELP  WANTED 

DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY.  Great  demand  for 
men  and  women.  Fascinating  work.  Particulars  free. 
Write.  American  Detective  System,  1968  Broadway, 
New  York. _ _ 

MANAGERS  WANTED.  Either  Sex.  Spare  time;  mail 
or  local.  Instructions  50  cents.  Money  back  if  dis¬ 
satisfied.  National  Trading  Service,  K,  167  Reid  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  _ 

LADIES  WANTED,  and  MEN,  too,  to  address  envel¬ 
opes  and  mail  advertising  matter  at  home  for  large 
mall  order  firms,  spare  or  whole  time.  Can  make 
$10  to  $35  wkly.  No  capital  or  experience  required. 
Book  explains  everything;  send  10  cts.  to  cover  postage, 
etc.  Ward  Pub.  Co..  Tilton.  N.  H. _ 

BE  A  DETECTIVE.  Opportunity  for  men  and  women 
for  secret  investigation  in  your  district.  Write  C.  T. 
Ludwig,  521  Westover  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTORS  earn  from  $110  to 

$200  per  month  and  expenses.  Travel  if  desired.  ]Jn- 
limited  advancement.  No  age  limit.  Wo  train  you. 
Positions  furnished  under  guarantee.  Write  for  Booklet 
CM  101,  Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. _ 

DETECTIVES  earn  big  money.  Travel  nnd  good  op¬ 
portunities.  We  show  you  how.  Write  American 
School  of  Criminology,  Dept,  M,  Detroit.  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BE  LUCKY.  If  everything  seems  to  go  wrong  carry  a 
Lucky  Glass  and  be  successful.  Also,  do  you  know 
where  there  is  money  hidden  or  buried  and  can’t  get 
It?  Write  Research  School.  Lake  Geneva,  Fla. _ 

MaToEN’S-! PRAYER;  INTERESTING  VIEWS,  Post¬ 
cards;  ten,  15  cents;  twenty,  25  cents;  catalogue  ln- 

cluded.  Stewart  Company.  Providence.  R.  I. _ 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems, 
write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios,  165C, 

Fitzgerald  Building.  New  York. _ * 

BOYS,  get  tills:  Our  latest  catalog  of  new  novelties 
now  printing.  Send  10  conts  for  your  copy.  Empire 
Supply  Co„  24  Norrii  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R,  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS — Continued 

ELECTRICAL  Tattooing  Machine,  $3,  $5  and  $7.  Cata¬ 
logue  for  stamp.  J.  H.  Temke,  1019  Vine,  K,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 


PERSONAL 

WRITE  Lillian  Sproul,  Station  n,  Cleveland,  O.,  if 
you  wish  a  pretty  and  wealthy  wife.  Enclose  stamped 

envelope. _ ~  _ 

BUSINESS  MAN,  42  (bacholor)  French,  desires  cor¬ 
respondence  with  professional  or  business  woman, 
object  marriage.  Write  Lyte,  caro  of  Scott  &  Scott, 
220  W.  42d  St.,  New  York.  _ 

SINCERE  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN  who  wish  to 

marry.  Confidential  and  satisfaction.  Box  73,  Arcade 
Station.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. _ 

MARRY1  FREE  DIRECTORY  with  descriptions  and 
photos.  Bonaflde  Co.,  Dept.  41,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LONELY  MAIDEN,  26,  would  marry.  Write  for  pic¬ 

ture.  Box  150K.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRY.  Successful  "Home  Maker.”  Hundreds  rich. 

Confidential,  reliable,  years'  experience,  descriptions 
free.  The  Successful  Club,  Box  556.  Oakland,  Cal. 

MARRY  RICH,  hundreds  anxious,  descriptive  list  free, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Select  Club,  Dept.  A,  Rapid 
City,  So.  Dak. 

SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  BOOKS  OF  MOSES.  Egyptian 
secrets.  Black  art,  other  rare  books.  Catalog  free. 
Sta r  Book  Co..  RK-E20,  Camden.  N.  J. _ _ 

WRITE'  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems, 

write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios.  165C. 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. _ 

MARRY:  Thousands  congenial  people,  worth  from 

$1,000  to  $50,000  seeking  early  marriage, •'description, 
photos,  introductions  free.  Sealed.  Hither  sex.  Send 
no  money.  Address  Standard  Cor.  Club,  Grayslake,  111. 

GET  MARRIED — Best  Matrimonial  paper  published. 

Mailed  FREE.  American  Distributor,  Suite  217, 
Blatrsville,  Penna. _ 

MARRY— FREE  PHOTOS  beautiful  ladies;  descriptions 
and  directory;  pay  when  married.  New  Plan  Co., 
Dept.  245,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

MARRY,  many  rich.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
rison,  3053  W.  Holden  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

MARRY— MARRIAGE  DIRECTORY  with  photos  and 
descriptions  free.  Pay  when  married.  The  Exchange, 
Dept.  545.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SCIENTIFIC 

CRYSTAL  GAZING — How  to  develop  efficiency.  Send 
stamp  for  free  instructions.  Birthday  readings. 
Strong  and  weak  points.  Health,  Business,  Marriage 
and  other  valuable  hints.  Twenty-five  cents.  "Zancig,” 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. _ 

YOUR  LIFE  STORY  in  the  stars.  Send  birth  date  and 
dime  for  trial  reading.  Sherman.  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

ASTROLOGICAL  READING  given  with  Key  to  Health. 

10  cts.  birthdate,  worth  $1.  Joseph  L.  Devere,  123 
West  Madison  Street.  Chicago. _ 

ASTROLOGY— STARS  TELL  LIFE’S  STORY.  Send 
birthdate  and  dime  for  trial  reading.  Eddy,  4307 
Jefferson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Apartment  73. 


SONGWRITERS 

WRITE  A  SONG  POEM — Love,  Mother,  Home,  Comio 
or  any  subject.  I  compose  music  and  guarantee 
publication.  Send  words  today.  Edward  Trent,  636 
Reaper  Block,  Chicago. _ 

V/RITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  We  write  music, 
guarantee  publisher’s  acceptance.  Submit  poems  on 
patriotism,  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co.,  920 
So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  249,  Chicago,  111. _ 

WRITE  THE  WORDSTOR  A  SONG.  We  revise  poems, 

write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure  publication.  Sub¬ 
mit  poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway  Studios,  165C, 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York, _ _ 

YOU  WRITE  THE- WORDS  FOR  A  SONG,  we'll  com¬ 

pose  the  melody  free  and  publish  the  song  complete. 
Tho  Lenox  Company,  125th  St.  and  8th  Ave.,  Bishop 
Bldg.,  New  York. _ _ _ ___________ 

HAVE  YOU  SONG  POEMS?  I  have  best  proposition, 

Ray  Hibbeler,  D104.  4040  Dickens  Are.,  Chicago. 

STAMMERING 

ST-STU-T-T-TERING  and  stammering  cured  at  home. 

Instructive  booklet  free.  Walter  McDonnell,  15 
Potomac  Bank  Bldg,,  Washington.  D.  C. 

TOBACCO  HABIT 

TOBACCO  or  Snuff  Habit  cured  or  no  pay.  $1  if 
cured.  Remedy  sent  on  trial.  Superba  Co.,  PC, 
Baltimore,  Md. _ _ _ 

TOBACCO  l< ILLS  MANLY  VIGOR.  Quit  habit  easily. 

Any  form',  chewing,  smoking  or  snuff,  cured  or  no 
charge.  If  cured,  $1.  Stops  craving,  harmless.  Full 
remedy  on  trial,  Perkins  Co.,  B-51  Hastings,  Ncbr. 


GOVERNMENT 

“YEGGS" 
TEST  BANK 
VAULTS 

Government  ex¬ 
perts  are  emulat¬ 
ing  the  “Jimmy 
Valentines"  o  f 
the  underworld  at 
the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  their 
effort  to  deci  le 
upon  the  type  tf 
vault  to  be  select¬ 
ed  for  Federal 
Reserve  Board 
deposits.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  vaults, 
embodying  the 
latest  anti-burg¬ 
lar  ideas,  have 
been  completed, 
and  tests  are  now 
under  way  to  de¬ 
termine  if  they 
are  sufficiently 
“proof"  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  the 
millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  the 
board  distributes 
among  members 
of  the  Reserve 
System. 

1  he  specimen 
vaults  are  of  con¬ 
crete,  reinforced 
with  various  ma¬ 
terials  guaran¬ 
teed  to  discourage 
the  most  patient 
drill  pusher.  fn 
some  of  them 
sheets  of  case- 
hardened  steel 
have  been  insert¬ 
ed  between  lay¬ 
ers  of  concrete, 
while  iron  rails, 
arranged  in  tiers, 
have  been  place:! 
in  others.  A 
quantity  of  hard 
glass  is  to  be 
tested  in  one 
•  vault,  the  opinion 
having  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  this 
material  will  dull 
the  sharpest  drill, 
while  fusing  be¬ 
fore  an  oxycety- 
lene  torch. 

Dynamite  and 
the  more  strenu¬ 
ous  “soups”  will 
be  used  by  the 
Government  ex¬ 
perts,  as  well  as 
every  mechanical 
method  yet  put 
forward  by  the 
masked  cult. 


DRAWS  WON¬ 
DERFUL  PIC¬ 
TURE  OF 
CHRIST 

On  a  Sunday 
morning  i  n 
"March,  1917, 
while  he  was  in 
the  County  Jail 
at  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  awaiting 
trial,  Ramon  Gar- 
c  i  a  ,  ex-convict, 
drew  upon  the 
steel  wall  of  his 
box-like  cell  a 
picture  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross. 

John  N.  Hil¬ 
liard  tells  us  that, 
“With  the  stub  of 
an  old  pencil  bor¬ 
rowed  from  an 
a  c  c  o  mmodating 
jailer — genius  has 
ever  made  use  of 
the  first  tool  that 
comes  to  hand 
he  fashioned  a 
remarkable  pic¬ 
ture. 

“And  straight¬ 
way  certain 
events  outside  of 
t  h  e  established 
order  happened. 
Like  concentric 
rings  upon  the 
face  of  the  water 
the  fame  of  it 
spread,  crossing 
the  Sierras  of 
the  Snows,  going 
beyond  the  Rock- 
i  e  s  ,  eventually 
reaching  the  At¬ 
lantic  hinterland. 

“The  man  who 
had  pencilled  the 
picture  on  the 
steel  wall  had 
long  since  gone  to 
prison,  but  the 
cell  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Jail  had  be¬ 
come  a  veritable 
shrine.  And  the 
icvn  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  had  bc- 
ccme  a  place  of 
great  pilgrim¬ 
age.” 

Eventually  the 
sentence  of  the 
thr:ce  -  convinc'd 
fe.<  n  was  rom- 
t.  ivied  and  al¬ 
ready  the  young 
Mexican  has  be¬ 
gun  to  make 
gxa 


Fins 
Suit 

MADE  TO 
MEAS5JB2 

Deliver? 
Prenait 

. .  Jiiargcs 

A  book  full  of 
cloth  samples  in 
all  the  latest  colors,  patterns,  and  weaves— 
the  finest  quality  that  money  can  buy.  Every 
garment  made  to  your  measure,  guaranteed 
fast  color  and  delivered  free.  ^fio  extra  charge#. 


SAMPLES  FREE! 


Your  Suit  Won’t  Cost  a  Gent 


If  you  have  a  few  hours  spare  time  your  own 
suit  won’t  cost  a  cent.  We  are  paying  good 
men  $10.00  to  $50.00  a  week  for  all  or  spare 
time.  No  experience  needed.  Send  no 
money — just  your  name  and  address. 


LINCOLN  WOOLEN  KILLS  CO.,  Dept -305,  CHICA33 

ACTUAL  REPORTS 
of  Secret  Service 
DETECTIVE 


FREE 


Do  you  want  to  know  exactly  how  the  modern  Secret  Service  ma% 
and  Finger  Print  Expert  solves  the  mysteries  of  today?  Would  you 
ike  to  know  the  INSIDE  facts  on  REAL  cases?  Then  write  at  once 
and  we  will  send  you,  FREE,  actual  reports  made  for  the  greatest 
Detective  Agency  in  the  U.  S. 

Be  A  Finger  Print  Expert 

Many  experts  needed  at  bigr  pay.  This  Is  your  opportunity.  Gel 
these  thrilling  reports,  study  them,  .and  LEARN  AT  HOME  how  to 
make  a  success  in  this  fascinating  profession.  Reports  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  FREE.  Write  NO  W. 


UNIVERSITY  cl  APPLIED  SCIENCE,  Desk  1567 

1920  Suimyside  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill. 


Levers’  Secrets  or  Wooing,  Winning  and  Wedding 

This  book  tells  how  to  be&in  courting  and  how 
to  get  over  bashfulnaas.  Tho  way  to  write 
love  letters  aud  how  to  wit*  a  girl’s  favor.  The 
way  to  put  the  question  to  her  and  how  to  make 
yourself  agreeable.  You  should  read  this  book 
y  when  committing  matrimony.  25c  Postpaid 

Ward  Pub.  Co.,  Tilton,  N.  H. 


<lktl  AILs  jSj(2AVoi. 


/CL 

Made  to  your  measure,  payable  after 
received,  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  if  the  fit  is  not  perfect 
or  if  you  aro  not  satisfied  in 
every  way,  if  you  are  not 
convinced  you  have  received 
\  fine,  hiph  grade,  stylish, 
perfect-fittir.g  tailored  suit 
^mado  to  your  measures  and 
havesaved$15  to  $20,  you 
are  not  under  tho  slight¬ 
est  obligation  to  keep  it. 

Don’t  hesitate  or 
feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  suit  beck,  no 
cost  to  you.  You  are  not 
out  one  penny.  Any 
monay  you  may  have  paid 
us  ia  refunded  at  onpo. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

Any  man  young  or 
. .  .  _ _  old  interested  in  sav¬ 
ing  money, who  wonts  to  i.ress  well  andnot  feel  extrav¬ 
agant  13  invited  to  write  us  for  our  free  bock  of 
samples  and  fashions  explaining  everything.  Please 
write  letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  “Send  me  your 
samples’'  and  get  our  wholo  proposition  by  return 
mail.  Try  i t— casts  ^ ou  noth ing— just  a  postal,  get  the 
free  samoles  and  prices  anyway.  You  will  learn  some¬ 
thing  important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money, 

PAilK.  TAILORING  COMPANY 


Deg>k3S2 


Chicago.  ILL. 


&FREE 

Gold-plated  Larallicre  and 
Chain,  pair  Earbobs,  Gold- 
plated  Expansion  liraeelet 
with  Im.  Watch, guaranteed 
quality  and  3  Gold-plated 
Rings  ALL  FREE  for 
selling  only  13  pieces 
Jewelry  at  10  cents  fj|>ch. 
Columbia  Novelty  Co. 
l)ep466^astUa5ton>  Mass* 


CROWN  YOUR  TEETH 

Our  solid  gold  shells  look  like  real 
dentist’s  work,  and  give  you  a 
Golden  Smile.  Fool  your  friends. 
Slips  right  on  over  tooth,  readily 
adjusted,  removed  any  time,  without 
rouble.  Guaranteed  to  fit  and  please. 
Sample,  only  10c.,  4  for  25c.,  12  for  60c.,  postpaid. 

SHEF  NOVELTY  CO.,60StaticnD,Dcpt.50i,NewYork,N.Y. 
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SO  Days’  Trial  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  30  Days’  Trial 

The  Roche  Electric  Hygienic  Machine 

HELPS  NATURE  IN  HER  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASES  AND  PAIN 
It  increases  blood  circulation,  strengthens  aud  soothes  the  nerves,  brings  sleep  to  the  sleepless. 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Woman  is  Leader  ol  All—  —Don’t  be  a  Dead  One  at  50 

You  cannot  realize  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  machine  except  you  try  it.  One 
treatment  will  convince  you  of  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities.  If  you  are  suffering  from 
paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  vertigo,  apoplexy, 
neuritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout,  hardening  Of 
the  arteries  or  high  blood  pressure,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  machine.  For  it  wards  off  and  over¬ 
comes  such  ailments.  Takes  the  place  of  exercise 
and  hand  manipulation.  Gives  vour  muscles  firm 
elasticity.  Be  neither  fat  nor  thin 

normalize  your  weight 

Do  you  realize  what  this  machine  means  to  ona 
wanting  in  vital  strength,  or  suffering  from  general 
weakness,  nervous  debility,  insomnia,  constipation, 
headaches  or  pains  through  the  back  and  limbs? 

It  is  the  only  treatment  for  prostatic  gland  trouble, 
varicose  veins  or  a  goitre. 

Remember  our  machines  are  not  vibrators,  but  a 
genuine  health-helping,  life-prolonging  apparatus. 

As  electrical  manufacturers  we  build  high-frcqven- 

B  cy  machines  of 

-  - — ....  special  design, 

including  our  new  combination  machino, 

“Iligh-Ray,’’  or,  in  other  words.  “Violet 
Ray,”  which  is  operated  from  direct  or  al¬ 
ternating  current,  and  two  No.  6  dry  cells 
furnish  the  pulsorating  and  atomical  vibra¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  we  have  overcome  tho 
Your  Sanitarium  at  Home.  possibility  of  accidents  through  short  circuit 

n  .  which  so  commonly  happens  in  cheap  and  Inferior  machines. 

uur  machine  should  be  in  every  home.  Write  for  our  trial  offer  and  testimonials.  It  is  for  men 
women  who  want  to  become  healthy,  vigorous  and  efficient.  Address: 

R0CUE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE  CO.,  Department  R.  K.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S. 


Invented  and  Paten'ed 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Roche. 


and 


A. 


ms^nWooBSuit 

Made  to%ur  ^  AB  O  O 
Measure  Only  it^%P 

flere  is  the  most  remarkable  value 
ve  have  ever  offered.  Equal  to 
suits  others  sell  at  $35.00  to  $40.00. 

Suaranteed  all  wool.  Made  to  in- 
iividual  measure.  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed.  DELIVERY 
CHARGES  PREPAID. 

SS'fl&EPflP  Latest  Style  Book  wHh 
Jf  65  Beautiful  Cloth  Ssnipks 

Send  postal  today  for  our  big;  Fall  and  Win 
ter  Style  Book  with  64  cloth  samples  of  very 
inest,  high  grade  fabrics.  Pictures  latest  up-to-date  styles 
md  gi  ves  complete  instructions  for  taking  measures— so 
simple  a  child  can  follow  them.  You  can  save  at  least 
'&%.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  or  there  is  no 
sharge.  Don’t  pay  fancy  prices.  Write  as  today. 

THE  BELL  TAILORS  (Largest  in  the  World) 
Msms  et  Green  St.  Pent.  1047,  Chleego,  III, 


$  Retail  Rawleigh  Good  Health  Products  Spiic,  Fla¬ 
vors,  Cocoa,  Dessert  Powder, Toilet  Preparations,  Houee- 
hold  Medicines,  etc.,  --  1 30  useful  items  needed  in  every 
home  every  day.  On  market 30  years— used  by  millions. 
Vour  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances  will  buy  at  sight 
— ' beeonle ..regular  customers.  Easy  to  build  permanent, 
profitable,  nig  paying  business.  Pleasant,  hcaltnfu",  out- 
■  door  work.  Make  $3000  to  $5000  a  year or  more. 

Experience  not  necessary.  We  furniih 
free  advertising  matter  and  tales  Heine. 
Write  for  particulars.  Sample  outfit  FREE. 
TbaW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO., 
^282  Liberty  St.  Freeport,  III; 


CORNET.' 

frem 


© 


Genuine  Song-o-phone  cornet,  solid  metal, 
highly  polished.  Any  one  can  play  it.  Given 
for  selling  25  Jewelry  Novelties  at  10c  each. 


Eagle  Watch  Co.,  Dept.  864,  E.  Boston,  Mass 


20tii  CENTURY  MODEL  WATCH  $3.25 

Phis  1920  model  Men’s  or  Boys’  popular  16  size  perfect  time  keeper 
for  only  $3.25.  Highly  polished  tnin  model  silvereid  case,  open  face, 
stem  wind  and  set,  position  adjustment,  fully  tested.  This  is  a 
real  time  piece.  Guaranteed  not  to  be  a  clock  or  rebuilt  movement. 


A  written  Guarantee  with  every  watch.  Present  given  with  each 
watch.  Send  no  money.  Simply  pay  the  postman  $8.25  and  the 
watch  and  p-eseot  is  yours.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pina  Gold 
Filled  Watch  Chain.  $1.00  extra. 

CONSOLIDATED  WATCH  CO..  Dept  217  160  M.  Welle  St.,  Chicago 


U8  VALUE  for  10  01s. 


6  Songs,  words  and  music;  25  Pic¬ 
tures  Pretty  Girls;  40  Ways  to  Make 
Money;  1  Joke  Book;  1  Book  on 
I,ovc;l  Magic  Book;  1  Book  Better 
Writing;  1  Dream  Book  and  For¬ 
tune  Teller;  1  Cook  Book;  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  games;  1 
Toy  Maker  Book;  Language  of 
Flowers;  1  Morse  Telegraph  Alpha¬ 
bet-  22  Chemical  Experiments; 
Age  Table;  Great  North  Pole! 
100  Conundrums;  3  Puzzles;! 
32  Games;  30  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  All" 
the  above  by  mail  for  10  cto.  and  3  cts.  postage. 
BOYAL  SALES  CO.,  Bex  20 .  South  Norwalk,  Cona. 


HOWTO  MAKE  LOVE 

(NEW  BOOK)  Tells  how  to  Getj 
Acquainted;  How  to  Begin  Courtship  j 
How  to  Court  a  Bashful  Girl;  to  Woo  a  i 
Widow;  to  win  an  Heiress;  how  to  catch  j 
a  Rich  Bachelor;  how  to  manage  your  1 
beau  totnake  hlmpropose;kow  toraal:  a  j 
your  fellow  or  girl  love  you;  v/kat  tod  ;, 
before  and  after  the  wedding.  Tells 
other  things  necessary  for  Covers  to 
know.  Sample  copy  bv  mall  10  Cents, 
AtCLAL  BOOK  £0.j  Box  9  So*  ft  ©i  walk,  Cons* 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 

- LATEST  ISSUES - 

1145  The  Haunted  Hut;  or.  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch. 

114G  Dick  Dashaway’s  School  Days;  or.  The  Boy  Rebels  of  Ilingan 
College. 

1147  Jack  L®.fer»  ,th®  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Forty”;  or.  On  Time 

With  the  Night  Express. 

1148  Out  With  Peary;  or,  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole. 

1149  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier;  or.  GeneTal  Custer’s  Youngest  Aide. 
lloO  Lyd^Astray  in  New  York;  or.  A  Country  Boy’s  Career  in  a  Great 

1151  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Sam;  or.  Winning  His 
Shoulder  Straps. 

1152  Tom  1  rain,  the  Boy  Fireman  of  the  Fast  Express;  or.  Always 

3 1  1*  is  X  ost, 

1153  We  Three;  or.  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan. 

1154  Jack  Izzard,  the  lankee  Middy.  (A  Story  of  the  War  With 

Tripoli.) 

1355  The  Senator’s  Boy;  or.  The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Great  States¬ 

man. 

1356  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail;  or.  Branded  a  Renegade 

1157  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club;  or.  From  Cider  to  Rum. 

1158  The  Dandy  of  the  School;  or,  The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff 

1159  Out  in  the  Streets ;  A  Story  of  High  ,and  Low  Life  in  New  York 

1160  Captain  Ray,  the  Young  Leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope 

1161  “3”;  or,  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar  King. 

1162  Railroad  Rob;  or,  The  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West. 

1163  A  Millionaire  at  18;  or.  The  American  Boy  Croesus. 

1164  The  Seven  White  Bears;  or.  The  Band  of  Fate. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  7  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub-,  166  West  23d  St..  New  York. 


OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE— A 
complete  treutise  on  the'  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also  valuable  recipe-  tor 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  °  * 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy  book 
for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the 
most  popular  manner  of  sailing,  them.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  debates 
outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  question  given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  valuable 
book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  o-e 
serving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to 
card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleignt-of-kand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy,  or  3  for  25c.,  in  money  or  postage 
stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Pub..  168  West  2Sd  St.,  New  York. 


WAENSN© 


iln  keeping  your  bowels  regular  do  not 
become  addicted  to  weakening  purgatives 
or  mineral  laxatives;  just  try  K0R0LAX; 
safe,  gentle,  wholesome.  Best  and  goes 
farthest.  Obtainable  at  busy  druggists,  every¬ 
where.  Koro'.ax  Is  relief  for  many  ailments, 
including  constipation,  headaches,  dizzy 
spells,  belching,  gas,  heartburn,  torpid  liver, 
bad  breath,  nervousness ,  dyspepsia,  lndigM- 
tion.  obesity,  mental  and  physical  dullness. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


$$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Hundreds  of 
Coins  dated  before  1805.  Keep  ALL  old 
Money.  You  may  have  Coins  worth  a 
Large  Premium.  Send  10c.  for  new 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x6. 
Get  Posted  at  Once. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  35,  Le  Roy,  N,  Y. 


NO  W,  JAZZ  ’EM  UP,  BOYS  I  A  NEW  AMO  NIFTY  INVENTION 


JAZ- F  LUTBOMSONE 
geo.  u  orrtec 


Sllda  Flute-Piccolo,  played  Instantly.  £3c  AGENTS  WANTED! 
STEWART  CO..  32 IK  W.  48th  St..  N.  Y.  Cl 

SORENESS  HEALED 


Sore  or  open  legs,  ulcers,  enlarged  veins, 
eczema  healed  while  you  work.  Write  for 
free  book  and  describe  your  own  case. 

A.  C.  Liepc,  1457  Green  Bay  Av., Milwaukee,  V*  Is. 


